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Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Cuapter XI, 


“ os was never anything happened so unluckily !” 

This is the ejaculation with which Mrs. Prince opens one 
of those forenoon visits to Campion Place, discouraged by the 
recipients, but at least not so common in her case as in that of 
her unsnubable daughter. The scene of it has, as often, to be 
transferred to the Rectory, and in this case the object of the 
visit must be tracked, by a visitor too eager to await her correctly 
in the drawing-room, to the linen-room, where, in company with 
all the Darcy family except its head, she has been witnessing 
a presentation to the cowman, on his approaching marriage with 
the schoolroom maid. The function is happily just concluded 
before the interruption takes place; but the wedding gifts lie 
displayed upon the linen-room table, and are being examined 
for the twentieth time with critical interest by the young 
Darcys, of whom both bride and bridegroom are intimate friends, 
and who have followed the course of their true love with breath- 
less sympathy since Martinmas. They view the arrival of Mrs. 
Prince with more pleasure than usual, as giving them a fresh 
gallery to whom to display and enumerate the nuptial gifts; 
and, in any case, are far too courteous and kind-hearted not to 
be willing to share the elation caused by so joyful an occasion 
with any chance comer. 

“What has happened unluckily?” asks Lavinia, starting up 
from her knees, on which she has been requested to descend 
to examine the quality of a Japanese rug displaying itself gaudily 
on the floor. To her own heart the question phrases itself 
differently, “‘ Is he worse?” 
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“There is something so perverse in its occurring now of all 
times!” pursues Mrs. Prince with that provoking keeping of his 
or her audience on tenterhooks and in the dark, by a person 
whose own curiosity is at rest, which one often observes. 

“But what is it? What has happened?” asks Mrs. Darcy, 
coming to the rescue, and holding in her hand the rolling-pin, 
which has just been submitted to her for special admiration by 
her second daughter. 

“Of course it is not her fault! We cannot blame, we can 
only pity her!” 

“Blame her! Pity her! What for?” 

Once again Susan is mouthpiece ; and Lavinia, herself paralysed 
by apprehension, blesses her. What has Féodorovna done to 
him? Poisoned him with the wrong medicine? Set fire to his 
sheets? Undone his bandages, and let him bleed to death? To 
one acquainted with Miss Prince, all these suppositions come 
well within the range of the probable. 

“She is nearly mad herself!” continues Féodorovna’s mother. 
“T have never seen her in such a state!” 

Mrs. Darcy lays the rolling-pin quietly down, and, going over 
to the intruder, puts a resolute slight hand on her arm. 

“T think you ought to tell us what you are talking about ? 
You are frightening us all!” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” answers the other, with vague surprise. 
“T thought you knew! How stupid of me! But I have quite 
lost my head! So have we all!” 

She pauses. And there is a silence, only broken by some one 
—Mrs. Darcy alone knows who it is—catching her breath. 

“Tell us!” says the rector’s wife, with low-voiced command, 
and the enragingly reticent lips obey. 

“Féodoroyna is ill in bed. She has developed jaundice. It 
declared itself last night.” 

“Jaundice! Féo!” ejaculates Mra. Darcy, in a tone of such 
delighted relief as is afterwards commented upon by herself with 
humorous severity. 

“She felt ill when she went to bed last night—overpoweringly 
sleepy and bilious, and the whites of her eyes looked yellow; and 
to-day she is the colour of a guinea!” 

Lavinia has subsided again upon her knees, which do not feel 
quite so strong as usual. The attitude may connote thankfulness 
ag well as inspection. 

“Poor Féo!” she says, trying to avoid the key of garish joy 
in which Susan’s utterance was pitched. “ What a dreadful bore 
for her! How did she get it?” 
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Mrs. Prince lifts her handsomely dressed shoulders and her 
pince-nez-ed eyes to heaven, as if to refer the question there. 

“We had the greatest difficulty in keeping her in bed, until 
we brought her a looking-glass. She saw then that it was out 
of the question that he should see her! But she is worrying 
herself to death over him—oh, not over poor Smethurst: he 
might die twice a day for all she cared—over Captain Binning, 
I mean!” 

There is another pause, but of a different quality from the 
seared silence of five minutes ago. In Susan’s case it is filled 
by a cheerfully cynical wonder at the perfect clearness of vision 
which the sufferer’s mother can combine with her maternal 
tenderness ; and, in Lavinia’s, with a profound gratitude that, at 
least while her hue remains that of the dandelion, Féodoroyna’s 
prey will escape her bovril, declarations, and cap-strings. 

The children think that their moment has come, and civilly 
volunteer to show and explain the wedding gifts: to make it 
clear that both rolling-pin and bread-trencher emanated from 
the cook ; the dolly-tub from Miss Brine; and clothes-pins from 
the “Tweeny”; that the framed and laurel-crowned “Bobs” 
is a joint offering from the three elder children; and the smaller 
“Kitchener” the outcome of the infant Serena’s worship of 
Bellona. 

“Mother has just given him her teapot,’ says Phillida, in 
excited explanation. “ Doesn’t it look exactly like silver? It 
is an old Sheffield plate pattern: it was to have been presented 
two days ago, and Sam had his face washed twice in expectation ; 
but we wanted Lavy to be present, and, both times, she was at 
the Chestnuts.” 

“That is just where I want her to be again!” answers Mrs. 
Prince, listening with more good nature and _ better-feigned 
attention than her daughter would have done, but reverting 
to her own pre-occupation—“ the poor child”—turning back 
appealingly to her two grown-up auditors— has got it into her 
head that he will be neglected—she and Nurse Blandy have not 
quite hit it off of late; that no one can look after him properly 
but herself; though to tell the truth ””—lowering her voice, and 
in a key of vexed shrewdness—“ between ourselves, I think the 
poor man was on the high-road to be killed with kindness! ” 

Both matron and maid listen with sympathetic attention ; but 
to neither of them does anything occur in the way of a response 
that would be meet for the ear of Miss Prince’s mother. 

“T have my victoria here!” continues that lady, casting an 
imploring look towards Lavinia; “and I thought, if you would 
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return in it with me, you might pacify her; come and go and 
take messages between them; convince her that he is having 
his medicine and his food at the proper hours; and so forth. 
She is not on speaking terms with Nurse Blandy since nurse 
complained to Dr. Roots of Féo’s taking the case entirely out 
of her hands, and J always get upon her nerves if I come near 
her!” 

Miss Carew’s eyes aro still fixed upon the Japanese rug, as if 
appraising its 4s, 114d. merits. To a stranger it would seem 
as if she did not jump at the proposal. 

“Tt would be a real charity!” urges the maker of the sugges- 
tion, humbly and insistently. Mrs. Prince in adversity is a more 
prepossessing figure than Mrs. Prince full of bounce and meta- 
phorical oats; and, perhaps, it is the perception of this fact that 
squeezes that reluctant sentence out of Lavinia. 

“T should like to help you,” she answers slowly ; ‘‘ but——” 

“But what?” cries Mrs. Prince. “If you answer that your 
gentlemen may want you in the course of the afternoon, you 
know that it is only a case of sending an order to the stables.” 

“Your gentlemen are going to desert you to-day, aren’t they?” 
puts in Mrs. Darcy, interposing for the first time; and with 
a very slight accent, so slight as to be perceptible only to Miss 
Carew, upon Mrs. Prince’s objectionable noun. 

They are obliged to go to London on business—lawyer’s 
business!” replies Lavinia, unwillingly making the admission 
of her unusual freedom. 

“For the night?” cries Mrs. Prince, jumping at the acknow- 
ledgment, as its author had known that she would do. “Then 
why not come and stay with us?” 

For a moment no one answers; only it seems to Lavinia that 
Mrs. Darcy’s eyes echo “ Why !” 

A confused sense of indignation at that look makes itself 
perceptible for 2 moment in the girl’s mind, foliowed immediately 
by a cavilling self-question as to why she should feel it? What 
reason assignable to any human creature is there for her refusing 
to perform so natural and easy an act of neighbourliness? Were 
it poor inglorious little Captain Smethurst to whom she had been 
requested to minister, would she have hesitated for one moment 
to comply? With the lifelong record, of which she cannot but 
be conscious, behind her of matter-of-fact obligingnesses and good 
offices towards her whole entourage, is it any wonder that her 
present grudging attitude has spread a layer of surprised dis- 
appointment over her petitioner’s countenance ? 

“Of course I know that he has no claim upon any of you!” 
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she says, with a shrug that seems to give up her cause for lost. 
“ Quite the other way on, in fact! But he is such a lovable sort 
of fellow, and so disproportionately grateful for any little thing 
one can do for him; and yon all—even Sir George—seemed 
to wish to make him forget; but I suppose it rankles all the 
same, and he is the last person not to understand that it should 
be so.” 

She turns to go, unaware that her final words, in which she 
herself sees no particular virtue, have gained the cause she had 
abandoned as lost. 

“ Rankles!” repeats Lavinia, turning quite white, and in a 
voice of inexpressible horror. “Is it possible that you can think? 
—that you can imagine——?” 

“T really do not know what I think,” replies Mrs. Prince, 
in a voice pettish from worry of mind and startled puzzledom 
at the dynamitic effect of her last sentence. “When you see 
a person, whom you have always found ready to put herself 
in four for you, suddenly making difficulties when you are in 
a tight place, and when it really would not cost her much to help 
you, one does not know what to think, does one, Mrs. Darcy ?” 

“ Has Lavinia made a difficulty ?” asks the person thus erected 
into umpire, and looking with quiet directness of inquiry into 
her friend’s face. “I think you have not given her time for 
either ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ yet!” 

“Which is it to be?” cries Mrs, Prince, wheeling round with 
revived hope upon her victim. “It may as well be yes!”—with 
all her tone can carry of persuasion. ‘You will have none of the 
disagreeables of nursing. What I ask of you is just to sit by his 
bedside and chat to him; and to keep Féo quiet by persuading 
her that we are not killing him by neglect in her absence.” 

None of the disagreeables of nursing! It is, then, to a selfish 
shrinking from contact with his pain, that her hesitation is 
attributed. The stingingness of the injustice, which would be 
ludicrous in its divergence from fact, if it were not so cruel, 
drives back the blood to Lavinia’s cheeks, and the words to her 
lips. 

“There are no disagreeables in this case, and if there were, 
I should not be afraid of them!” she says, with a quiet dignity 
which is felt to carry a rebuke with it. “I will gladly come.” 

“You are a trump!” cries Mrs. Prince, breaking, in the 
excitement of her relief, into a phrase, the old-fashioned slangi- 
ness of which the elegance of her calmer moments would dis- 
approve, and making a snatch, which meets only the empty air, 
at Miss Carew’s hands. “ Let us be off this very instant, or we 
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shall find Féo running about the passages, though her tempera- 
ture is up at 102, and she is as yellow as a guinea!” 

“T must see my uncle and Rupert first,’ says Lavinia, £0 
resolutely that her visitor recognises it is useless to contest the 
point. ‘“ Hadn’t you better return without me, and I will follow 
as soon as I can?” 

“You will not go back upon your word?” asks the other 
suspiciously. Then verifying a look of indignant repudiation 
in the girl’s eyes, she adds, “ No; I am sure you will not! Well, 
perhaps it had better be as you say. I will send back the 
victoria at once for you; or would you prefer the brough-am?” 
Its owner gives the vehicle in question the value of two good 
syllables. “If it looks the least like rain, I will send tho 
brough-am.” 

She bustles off as she speaks, one rustle and jingle of gratitude, 
relief, and jet; but not before she has seen Lavinia speeding 
before her through the churchyard back to her home. Did she 
but know how much the hurry in the girl’s veins towards their 
common goal exceeds her own, her urgency would die, smothered 
in stupefaction. 

Rupert is in his room, guiding and aiding the footman in the 
packing of his clothes, and of the few volumes and knick-knacks 
without which he never moves. At her call he at once joins her 
in the passage, leaving, as she notes with relief, the door ajar 
behind him. 

“T have come to say good-bye,” she says brusquely, still breath- 
less from her run. 

“ Good-bye!” he repeats. “Why, we need not start for an 
hour yet.” 

“No,” she answers with the same short-breathed determination 
in her voice; “but J must. I am going to the Chestnuts for the 
night. Mrs. Prince has been here, and has forced me into it.” 

The words are strictly and literally true; and yet their utterer 
feels the immenseness of the falsity their reluctance implies as she 
speaks them. 

His face expresses surprise, but no disapproval. 

“ They want me to help toamuse Captain Binning,” continues 
Lavinia, still with that lying disinclination for the proposed 
occupation in her tone; “and persuade Féo that they are not 
killing him with neglect in her absence! ” 

“In her absence!” repeats Rupert, with an accent of the most 
acute astonishment. “ Do you expect me to believe that that angel 
of mercy has forsaken her post?” 

“She has got the jaundice !” 
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“The jaundice!” repeats the young man, with more of enter- 
tainment than compassion in his low laugh. ‘Toor Féo! The 
yellow danger! What on earth has given her over, as a prey 
to it at this cruelly unpropitious moment? ” 

“T do not know.” 

“And you are to nurse dear Binning instead of her? Whata 
blessed, blessed change for him !” 

There is not the faintest trace of jealousy in his tone, and the 
most unaffected friendliness in his mention of the sick man; but 
she wishes that he had not called him “dear.” It makes her 
illogically feel more of a traitor than before; and, besides, is it 
quite manly ? 

“T am to sit with him this afternoon,” she answers, in a tone of 
caustic discontent, ‘and convince that idiot Féodorovna that he is 
not being poisoned or starved. It will only be for to-day,” she 
adds, more as a satisfaction to her own conscience than as an 
explanation in the least called for by him. ‘And to-morrow you 
will both be back!” 

“Even if we are, you must not hurry home!” replies Rupert, 
with that complete unselfishness which his family has grown so 
used to as barely to be aware of. “I am so boomed just now, 
that I can run the show without you for an indefinite time. He 
actually asked my opinion this morning,” opening his eyes wide 
and smiling; then, growing grave again, “and I always feel¢hat 
we none of us can do enough to make that poor chap feel at his 
ease with us!” 

She looks up at him in a dumb appreciation of his delicacy and 
feeling, that has no pleasure, nay, a leaven of unmistakable pain 
in it; and looking realises that he is paler than his never high- 
coloured wont. Admirably as he disguises it, is it a sacrifice that 
he is making? Does he divine? 

“ You look as white as a sheet,” she says, with a sudden impulse 
to know the worst. ‘“ What has happened to you?” 

“You will be angry with me if I tell you that I have had a 
fright!” he answers, smiling again, deprecatingly this time. 
“But that is about what it comes to. My father made them put 
the young horse into the cart, when I went to Shipstone this 
morning. And we met one of those steam-rollers; and he took 
fright and bolted.” 

“ And you could not hold him?” 

“T was not driving. You know I never do, if I can help it. I 
do not see the use of keeping a dog and barking one’s self!” 

“ Well?” 

“Oh, you need not be afraid that I did anything unworthy of a 
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man and a gentleman!” noting with slightly ironical comment 
the apprehension in her face. “I sat tight, and Hodson pulled him 
up just in time to stop him taking the gates at the level crossing. 
But you know that nerves are not my strong point; and it gave 
them a bit of a jar!” 

Her face has hardened and stiffened. ‘A man has no business 
to have nerves!” 

“What is he to do if God has presented him with a large 
bundle of them at his birth ?” 

The question is unanswerable, and on this unsatisfactory note 
they part. It sounds out of tune-ly all through her short drive, 
and makes a discord of it. White as a table-cloth because a 
horse shied ! 


Carter XII. 


“ Fo has given strict orders that you are to be shown up to her 
jirst.” 

These are the words with which the patient’s mother receives 
Miss Carew, and they are wafted on a sigh of relieved gratitude, 
and accompanied by the admission that she has herself been 
ejected from the sick-room, and requested not to reappear there 
until further orders. The occasion is evidently considered to be 
one of such magnitude as to have summoned from his certificate- 
hung study Mr. Prince to join his acknowledgments to those of 
his wife; but the elaborate expression of his thanks, with its in- 
evitable prefix of “I do not wish to be intrusive,” is cut short 
by a peremptory inquiry, transmitted by Féodoroyna’s maid, as 
to the cause of the delay in showing up the visitor. 

“She will give you the most minute directions,” says Mrs, 
Prince, hurrying Lavinia off upon this mandate, and speaking in 
a flurried semi-whisper. ‘“ You must consent to everything, and” 
—lowering her voice still further—*“of course you can use your 
own judgment afterwards.” 

“ There is not asoul in the house I can trust,” says Féodorovna, 
clutching Miss Carew’s hand in a clasp, whose feverishness her 
own cool palm verifies. ‘Do not pay the slightest attention 
to anything Nurse Blandy says. She is absolutely untrustworthy 
and incapable.” 

Lavinia nods, mindful of Mrs. Prince’s directions. 

“Tn this dreadful contretemps it is something to have a person 
on whose honesty at least one can rely,” continues Féodorovna, 
staring tragically at Lavinia out of her yellowed eyes. “ You 
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have some sympathy—some comprehension of what it must be to 
me to be tied down here, now of all times.” 

There is no insincerity in Lavinia’s gesture of assent. Despite 
the absolute lack of foundation for Miss Prince’s belief in her own 
indispensability, and the ludicrous effect with which a solemn 
sentimentality gilds her already gilded features, Miss Carew’s 
compassion is genuine, and even acute. To be within five doors 
of him, and yet parted as effectually as if oceans rolled between 
them! A shocked flash of realisation of what such a deprivation 
would be to herself dries up effectually any of that inclination 
to mirth which the preposterousness of Féodorovna’s pretensions, 
coupled with that of her appearance, would naturally produce. 

“You must come and go between us,” continues the patient, 
earnestly. ‘Tell me how he is from hour to hour, prevent his 
fretting more than he can help, and ensure him against the 
neglect which hitherto only my own personal and incessant 
attention has guarded him from.” 

A mechanical mandarin-like movement agitates Lavinia’s head. 

“Of course you do not know anything of the technicalities 
of nursing—how should you?—but you can at least follow 
my directions.” 

* Yes,” 

“Do not sit too close to him.” 

“ No.” 

“Do not talk too much,” 

“No.” 

“ Let him choose his own topic.” 

A profound sigh follows this last injunction, which somehow 
implies that there can be little doubt as to what the topic will be. 

ot 

“ Make as light of my illness as you can.” 

“ Yes,” 

“And come back to me every quarter of an hour to report 
progress.” 

“Every quarter of'an hour!” repeats Miss Carew, for once 
forgetful of and disobedient to her instructions as to unhesitating 
acquiescence in everything that might be suggested to her. “But 
you may be asleep!” 

“ And if I am!” returns Miss Prince, with such an expression 
of high-flown enthusiasm on her discoloured countenance as 
makes Lavinia’s pity almost succumb to an unpardonable 
inclination to laugh. 

She escapes at last without having disgraced herself by any 
overt evidence of amusement, though her departure is delayed by 
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the determination of Miss Prince to invest her messenger in her 
own cap and apron. 

“He has grown used to having them about him,” says Féo, 
with pensive peremptoriness ; while a recollection of ill-controlled 
cap-strings gambolling across patient eyes confirms the statement 
in the hearer’s mind, and she sets forth reluctantly equipped in an 
attire which, like David’s, she has not proved. 

Admitted by Nurse Blandy with a lofty cordiality which speaks 
less for her own merit than for the lustre with which she shines 
by contrast with Féodorovna, Lavinia finds herself once more 
standing by that bedside whence her spirit has so rarely stirred 
since the day, which now seems so incomputably distant, when 
first her lagging feet carried her thither. Their hands lie in 
each other’s with the large sense of freedom that the absence of 
any onlooker gives; the consciousness that, as far as any one to 
note their clasp goes, they may remain in thrilled contact from 
now till night. As if in malicious acting upon the knowledge that 
such a course would be the most distasteful possible to her young 
employer, Nurse Blandy has hastened to leave them ¢éte-a-téte. 
In their eyes, as they rush to meet, each reads the other’s joyous 
elation in the thought that not only is there no Féodorovna 
present to cramp and chill their greeting, but that all through the 
long wealth of the afternoon to be theirs, no opening door need 
scare them with the swishing announcement of her paralysing 
presence. 

“So I have a new nurse!” he says, his look wandering with 
slow delight over the array that had made her feel like a 
mummer. 

“ Miss Prince thought that, as you were used to the dress, it 
would be better that I should wear it.” 

“ Yes ; I am used to the dress.” 

The implication that he is nof used to the wearer is so clear 
to them both, as to draw a little gauzy veil of shyness between 
them. 

“T feel rather like Jacob, having jockeyed Esau out of his 
occupation,” she says, talking somewhat at random; the more so 
for the consciousness that his eyes have done with her cap and 
apron, and now find employment in the string of pearls that, as 
both of them know, owes no ascription to Féodorovna. Involuntarily 
one of Lavinia’s hands goes up to her throat, with the impulse to 
hide the jewels, though a cold instinct tells her that he has already 
discovered their origin. 

“It is very hard upon my predecessor, isn’t it,’ she says, 
beginning to talk much faster than her wont, “ to have developed 
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such an enthusiasm for nursing, and then to have her course 
barred by so odious a form of illness? ” 

“ Jaundice, isn’t it?” returns he, with a very respectable and 
even remorseful effort at regret, 

“Yes ; jaundice.” 

“ Poor soul!” 

Both read in each other’s hearts that, as between them, talk of 
Féodoroyna is sheer waste of time; yet one of them clings con- 
vulsively to her as a safe topic. 

“ What aggravates her vexation is that she can’t believe that 
you will not be starved and ill-used in her absence! ” 

“Poor soul!” 

There is a touch of impatience that to one initiated speaks of past 
endurance in the repeated phrase; and the smile that sends up 
the corners of both their mouths when Lavinia adds demurely, 
“T am to report progress every quarter of an hour,” makes them 
both feel rather guilty. 

It is the man who instinctively breaks away from the subject, 
and, as one determined tv have his will, rushes headforemost into 
another. 

“Tell me how much time you are going to give me! I had 
rather know at once.” 

His eye seeks the travelling-clock standing on the table 
beside him, and as he turns somewhat to get an exacter view 
of it, she notes with how much greater ease and freedom he 
can move. 

“T have come to stay the night.” 

“ The night!” 

“Yes; the night. My men have left me and gone to London.” 

She answers colourlessly, looking straight before her; but 
through her drooped eyelids her spirit sees the almost incredulous 
delight of his. 

There is a moment’s pause; next, in a long sigh of relief come 
the words: 

“Then we shall have time for everything !” 

She smiles with slow relish of and acquiescence in his thought, 
despite the apparent protest in her: 

“That is rather comprehensive, isn’t it ?” 

“T mean,” he continues, eagerly sitting up, and leaning on his 
elbow, ‘‘ that after your former visits I have always felt that we— 
that I had not made the most of them; but that I had egotistically 
frittered away our time ”—neither of them notes the significance 
of the plural pronoun—“ talking of myself.” 

“ Did you talk of yourself?” she asks. “I think your memory 
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plays you false there. If you had, I should,” with embarrassed 
playfulness, “know more about you than I do.” 

“What do you know? What do you care to know?” 

“T know that you have had a bullet through your left lung, 
and one that passed very close to your heart; and that, under 
these circumstances, it would be wiser not to gesticulate much,” 
she answers, with a pretty air of admonishment, and of recalling 
to both their minds her temporary function, which seems to him 
to sit upon her more exquisitely than any of her former expres- 
sions or gestures. 

“Did I gesticulate?” he asks. “One gets rather tired of 
moving nothing but one’s head, and you must not be hard upon 
me to-day, for I am rather down on my luck. At least I was!” 

“ About Féodorovna?” 

“Oh no! At least—of course yes. But that was not what I 
was alluding to. I have seen”—eyes and hands seeking among 
the newspapers with which the bed is strewn—‘that one of my 
pals has been badly hit.” 

In a moment she is beside him. “Let me help you. Which 
paper is it in?” 

“In them all! It is official from Lord Roberts.” He has 
found the paragraph, and hands it to her, indicating it with a 
pale forefinger. 

“On February 28th, General —— and his staff narrowly 
escaped being captured by a party of the enemy, and were only 
saved by the presence of mind and gallantry of Captain Greene 
of the —— Hussars. Captain Greene had been sent back by the 
General to order a Company of Infantry up to the kopje taken on 
the previous night by the Australian Bushmen. On his way he 
saw superior numbers of the enemy creeping up a donga, with 
the obvious intention of surprising General —— and his staff. 
With great presence of mind he galloped across ground in full 
view of the enemy, ordering up reinforcements. Having accom- 
plished his object, Captain Greene recrossed the bullet-swept zone 
to inform the General of the position, in doing which he was 
severely wounded in the head and neck, but, though riding in his 
saddle, regained the kopje, imparted his discovery, and thereby 
averted an otherwise inevitable disaster.” 

Layinia’s eyes race through the record, and, having done so, 
raise themselves to Binning’s. Passionately alive as she is to 
deeds of daring, at this moment the desire to find something 
consoling to say to the hero’s friend is even more prominent in 
her mind and look than admiration of the valiant act. 

“It says ‘severely,’ not ‘dangerously,’” is her low-voiced 
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comment; “and even ‘dangerously’ does not always mean 
mortally, You were put in as ‘dangerously.’ ” 

He thanks her with an eye-flash for the recollection; but a 
moment later his hands, so quiet in their patience generally, are 
uneasily pulling at the embroidered coverlet, which Féodorovna 
has contributed from her treasures to his luxury, and which Nurse 
Blandy will call a “ bed-spread.” 

“T cannot think why they do not let me get up. Roots has 
promised that I shall be able to return to duty by the end of 
May; and here we are at the beginning!” 

The end of May! It is, then, to the same spot in time that 
his eyes and heart are directed, as are her own; but with how 
unimaginable a difference! To him the end of May is to bring 
release, liberty, return to the “bullet-swept zones,” to the cold 
veldt, the ambush, and the sniping. Yes, but also to the comrade- 
ship after which his soul is lusting. While to her! 

“ May is young yet,” she says, forcing her lips into a reassuring 
smile. “Dr. Roots has twenty-five days in which to keep his 
word.” 

His hands cease their restless plucking at the counterpane, and 
a change passes over his face. Has he divination to read beneath 
the mask of her smile? she asks herself with a sort of terror. 

“Twenty-five days!” he repeats softly. “They are a great 
many; and yet I can fancy their seeming very few.” 

Her self-command does not go so far as to furnish her with a 
comment upon this thrilling truism; and the air upon which his 
next words steal out seems to have been stilled to receive them. 

“T wonder upon how many of those twenty-five I shall have a 
sight of you?” 

“ Let us take short views of life, as Sydney Smith bids us,” she 
answers, involuntarily moving her shoulders, as if to shake off 
from them a load which, at the moment, seems to press as heavily 
as did the bursting wallet of his sins upon good Christian’s bowed 
back. “I will come as often as I can be spared from home.” 

At that they regard one another steadily, each conveying to 
the other’s consciousness their knowledge of how much more than 
appears the phrase carries. 

“You have naturally a great deal to do just now?” 

“Yes,” 

It is not true; but what is the use of explaining that the dull 
change—dull, except in the one awful main fact of her wifehood 
—causes little alteration in the outward framework of her life ? 
Again the room seems irksomely still. Is it possible that to two 
pairs of ears even the swish of Miss Prince’s skirts would be 
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welcome? In one respect Lavinia might meet that lady with a 
clear conscience, since she has undoubtedly obeyed her behest of 
allowing the wounded man to choose his own topic; but it can 
hardly be said to have agreed with him, judging by the grey 
shadows on his face. Yet he will not leave the theme that has 
brought them there. 

“Tt is to be on the 28th?” 

“le.” 

He has leant back on the pillows, which are propped into a 
more convalescent slant than on the day when she had first seen 
him lying flat and bloodless upon them. Yet he has reusurped 
the privilege granted to those in extremis ; and she grows restless 
under the insistence of his eyes. 

“T should like to give you a present.” 

“Oh, why should you?” 

There is no mistaking her start, and the pain and dissent in 
her tone. 

“You had rather that I did not?” 

“ Much rather.” 


(To be continued.) 























Thackeray. 


Ir is now more than eight and thirty years since the morning 
of that sad Christmas Eve when Thackeray was found dead in his 
bed; and it may be asserted, without the slightest fear of contra- 
diction, that never has his genius been so generally appreciated, 
his popularity so great, nor his books so widely read as to-day. 

His works have been brought out in all shapes, in all sizes, 
and at all prices—from the quarto edition de luwe to the paper- 
covered small octavo, suitable for the pocket. Five standard 
editions of the “Collected Works” have been issued by his 
publishers, and recently there has been produced a sixth con- 
taining hitherto unreprinted stories and sketches, and enriched 
by his only surviving daughter’s biographical prefaces. At this 
moment no less than three publishing houses are each announcing 
new editions of the works of the great novelist. 

Thackerayana have never been in greater demand—Thackeray 
and Punch, Thackeray in the United States, Reminiscences of 
Thackeray, Thackeray’s London, Thackeray’s Homes and Haunts, 
Thackeray’s Originals. Scarcely a month passes without an 
article on Thackeray in some magazine; while, quite recently, 
both the quarterlies have again devoted a considerable space to 
the consideration of his writings. 

Success came to Thackeray comparatively late. Ainsworth 
published ‘ Rookwood’ when he was twenty-nine; Disraeli was 
famous as the author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ when he was twenty- 
two or twenty-three, and before he was eleven years older he 
had written ‘Contarini Fleming,’ ‘The Revolutionary Epick, 
‘Alroy,’ ‘Henrietta Temple,’ and ‘Venetia’; Albert Smith 
was only twenty-eight when he made his mark with ‘The 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury’; Dickens had written ‘Sketches 
by Boz’ when he was twenty-four, ‘Pickwick’ a year later, and 
‘Oliver Twist,’ ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ 
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and ‘Barnaby Rudge’ before he was thirty. Thackeray in his 
thirty-sixth year was unknown beyond the narrow circle of men 
and women whose business or pleasure it was to search for talent 
in the pages of magazines and reviews. What was the reason 
of this? Certainly it was not because his genius took longer 
to mature than that of the writers just mentioned—though, of 
course, the fact that as a young man he looked to art rather than 
to letters to provide him with a career, gave his literary brethren 
a few years start. There were, however, reasons, good and 
sufficient, to account for the lack of appreciation from which he 
suffered. Firstly, he did not give the public a fair chance to 
discover him. Remember the number of pseudonyms he used. 
“ Michael Angelo Titmarsh” wrote reviews in F'raser’s Magazine, 
‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond,’ and many short stories; “Ikey 
Solomon” wrote ‘Catherine’; Yellowplush wrote the ‘ Corres- 
pondence’ and the ‘ Diary’; “ Major Gahagan” wrote his own 
‘Tremendous Adventures,’ ‘The Professor, and ‘Sultan Stork,’ 
and supplied “Mr. Wagstaff” with material for at least one of 
the four stories credited to that gentleman; and “ Fitz-Boodle” 
wrote his own ‘ Confessions,’ ‘ Professions,’ and no less important 
a work than ‘The Luck of Barry Lyndon.’ Besides this, much 
of Thackeray’s work was published anonymously in the periodicals, 
his contributions to Punch over various fantastic signatures, and 
over his own name only such trifles as ‘Captain Rook and 
Mr. Pigeon,’ ‘The Fashionable Authoress,’ and ‘Going to see 
a Man Hanged.’ This made it difficult even for the initiated 
to recognise all his work, while to the general reader each name 
suggested a different author. Then, too, it must not be forgotten 
that the only books he had published before ‘ Vanity Fair’ began 
to appear were ‘The Paris Sketch Book’ and ‘Comic Tales and 
Sketches,’ reprinted magazine articles of not the greatest value ; 
‘ The Irish Sketch Book’ and ‘From Cornhill and Grand Cairo,’ 
both interesting, intelligent, and cleverly written; and the then 
unpopular ‘Second Funeral of Napoleon.’ Remember also that 
the best of his earlier writings, ‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond,’ 
and ‘The Luck of Barry Lyndon’ had been serialised in Fraser 
and had not been reprinted; while ‘The Snobs of England’ was 
still appearing, snob by snob, in the pages of Punch. 

Secondly, let it be assumed that the public, with wonderful 
discernment, had recognised all his writings, and, recognising 
them, had read them; it is then probable that, while he 
would have been more appreciated by the few, by the many he 
would have been as much neglected. And the explanation of 
this is that, in spite of the cleverness, the wit and wisdom, in 
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spite of, or perhaps because of, the very truth of his earlier work, 
it is often most unpleasant and most painful to read. 

Let the publication of ‘ Vanity Fair’ be regarded as bringing 
to a close the first part of his literary life; the date of the 
appearance of the first number of that book is the -correct 
boundary line between the bright, humorous, but unrecognised 
writer for the magazines and the successful novelist. 

Leaving his criticisms of books and paintings and his short 
stories out of the question, there remain for consideration as the 
basis upon which his earlier reputation was founded, ‘The 
Yellowplush Correspondence,’ ‘Some Passages in the Life of 
Major Gahagan, ‘Catherine,’ ‘A Shabby Genteel Story,’ ‘The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond,’ and ‘The Fitz-Boodle Papers,’ 
including ‘ Men’s Wives’ and ‘ The Luck of Barry Lyndon.’ 

Putting aside ‘Major Gahagan,’ which is a delightful extrava- 
ganza, and far more amusing than ‘Munchausen,’ there is not 
another quite pleasant story. They are all wonderfully clever. 
Their literary merit is astonishing: the style is mature, the 
word-pictures are delightful, and there are charming touches and 
beautiful passages that are Thackerayesque in their tenderness ; 
but the predominant feature is intelligence. When has the great 
reading public admired a book only because it is intellectual ? 
And it must be admitted that the public is right not greatly 
to admire such, for it is a truism that a story which suggests 
chiefly the cleverness, the wit, and the brilliancy of the writer 
is not a complete success. Readers ask more than this; and the 
instinct demanding that the author’s genius shall not be thought 
of until the book is finished, is quite sound. All the books 
are clever. ‘ Catherine’ is wonderful, as Carlyle rightly declared ; 
and no one but Fielding and its author could have written the 
marvellous ‘ Barry Lyndon’; but there is a want of heart, a lack 
of tenderness, and the books have really kept their position 
by virtue of the genius which created them. One is impressed 
by the author: one is depressed by the work. 

There can be no doubt that for these early stories Thackeray 
drew upon his own unhappy experiences; and these, together 
with the cynicism that all clever young men—and most foolish 
ones, too—affect, give his stories a certain harshness, His 
purpose was honest: he fought against snobbishness and vul- 
garity, against gambling, against company-promoting swindlers, 
against the Jack Sheppard class of novel—indeed, against every- 
thing that did not appeal to him as simple and honourable. But 
he did not select his weapons very carefully ; and he fought with 
the button off the foil, @ outrance. It may be taken for granted 
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that many of the principal characters in his early tales are 
swindlers, scoundrels, hypocrites, or fools. 

Yellowplush, taken from the gutter, sees no reason why he 
should not listen at keyholes, read his master’s letters, pry into 
his affairs, or do a hundred other paltry actions. He has no more 
than a passing pang of remorse when, for a banknote, he sells the 
master who, with all his faults, has been too good to him. All the 
people he knows do things of this sort, and he sees no reason to 
be ashamed of himself. In the farce is the picture of the Shum 
family’s wretched life,—the cowardly husband, the bullying wife, 
the objectionable daughter, though out of the darkness looms 
Altamont, a good fellow, and the rather lovable Mary. Look at 
the actors in the tragedy—for tragedy it undoubtedly is—the 
scamp Yellowplush, the sharper Blewitt, the silly and snobbish 
Dawkins, the revengeful Lady Griffin, the insignificant Jemima, 
the terrible Earl, and Deuceace himself, cardsharper, swindler, 
fortune-hunter. Only the foolish Matilda remains, and for her 
loyalty much may be forgiven her: “ My Lord, my place is with 
him.” 

The moral, of course, is that roguery comes to a bad end. But 
the retribution that falls upon Deuceace is planned by his father ; 
and this occasions a revulsion of feeling which causes the sym- 
pathy to remain with the swindler until nearly the end—the most 
sensational Thackeray ever wrote. There is nothing in his works 
so terrible except the scenes between the Campaigner and Colonel 
Newcome. The naturalness of these ‘ Papers’ is its greatest merit 
—perhaps its principal fault against nature is that so many un- 
pleasant people could scarcely be found together. 

In ‘ Catherine,’ the history of jail-birds told by one of them- 
selves, virtuous people cannot be expected. Mrs. Cat, Brock, 
Galgenstein, Thomas Billings, John Hayes, Mrs. Scare, and 
Ensign Macshane, in their several ways, are as bad as bad can be 
—so vicious, indeed, that one is rather sorry for Catherine: in 
such company she could hardly be other than she is. It must not 
be forgotton, however, that ‘Catherine’ was a professed satire 
on the “ Newgate novels.” 

‘A Shabby Genteel Story,’ which shows unmistakable signs 
of the author’s development, presents another group of objection- 
able people. It is, perhaps, the most displeasing, though by no 
means the least clever, of all the earlier tales. It opens with a 
description of Margate lodging-house society, and concludes with 
the trapping of a loving, trusting girl, the family Cinderella, into 
a mock marriage. Mr. Gann, a ruined tradesman, drunk three 
nights a week with liquor imbibed at the “ Bag o’ Nails”; Mrs, 
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Gann, a virago; the Misses Macarty, her two daughters by a first 
marriage, shrews, with genteel pretensions; the tuft-hunting 
scoundrel Brandon, and the blackguard Cinqbars—the pleasantest 
character depicted is that of the honest but vulgar Fitch. 

It is quite a relief to turn to ‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond,’ 
for at last on Thackeray’s literary horizon, though they are still 
outnumbered by hypocrites and snobs, good simple people are 
sighted. In the story there isa dreadful aunt and a marvellous 
picture of a swindling company promoter. But pathos and 
tenderness are to be noted, especially in the handling of Sam’s 
mother and wife; and the effect on the parents of the death of a 
child is beautifully and reverently described. But humour is 
lacking, and in spite of its beauties, there are many who, not 
without some show of reason, pronounce the story dull. 

Fitz-Boodle, however, is undoubtedly a humorist. In his 
‘Confessions’ are many touches which suggest the maturer 
Thackeray. He is a good-hearted scamp and amusing enough. 
His love affairs are well told, and though Minna Lowe is a mean 
little wretch—perhaps she was forced to be mean by her father 
and fiancé, scoundrels both—yet Dorothea, silly, sweet Dorothea, 
and that sketch for Blanche Amory, Othelia, are pleasant and 
interesting. But Fitz cannot be forgiven for writing those 
scandalous chronicles of his friends’ private lives—‘ Men’s Wives.’ 
Strangely enough, the last one of these, and perhaps the most 
admirable, the story of a heartless coquette, and a brother’s 
vengeance, ‘The ——’s |Executioner’s] Wife,’ has not been in- 
cluded in the Collected Works, though it has been reprinted in 
the recently published volume of Thackeray’s ‘Stray Papers.’ 
The other tales tell of mean lives, without any redeeming sun-rays 
to enliven the surrounding gloom. The scoundrel Walker, the 
blackguard Boroski, the humbug Sir George, the foolish Ravens- 
wing (though she improves with age), the dregon-like Miss Barry, 
and the selfish, vain, snobbish, and terribly vulgar Mrs. Dennis 
Haggarty—the history of Dennis is a tragedy second only to that 
of Deuceace—are so many people of whose existence one would 
rather not know, and of whom one would certainly rather not 
read. 

And now ‘ Barry Lyndon,’ the greatest of all these stories, and 
the first in which the author's genius shines unfettered. 


“In that strange apologue” (‘Jonathan Wild’), Thackeray said in his 
lecture on Fielding, “the author takes for a hero the greatest rascal, 
coward, traitor, hypocrite, that his wit and experience, both large in this 
matter, could enable him to devise or depict; he accompanies this villain 
through all the transactions of his life, with a grinning deference and a 
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wonderful mock respect, and does not leaye him till he is dangling at the 
gallows, when the satirist makes him a low bow and wishes the scoundrel 
good-day.” 

This is what Thackeray has done in ‘ Barry Lyndon,’ only he lets 
his scoundrel die of deliriwm tremens in the Fleet Prison. The 
stroke of genius that induced him to make Barry in all good faith 
tell his own adventures, places the story on a plane higher even 
than that on which Fielding’s novel rests. Not so pure as ‘The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond,’ but how much grander a conception! 
The humour, the satire, the remorseless irony—read the speech 
where Barry defends cheating at cards—the pictures of life, the 
dramatis persone, place it not far below ‘Esmond’ in the list of 
his works. But just as ‘Jonathan Wild’ is the most neglected 
of Fielding’s stories, so ‘Barry Lyndon’ is the least read of 
Thackeray’s. Mere satiric wit appeals only to the few. Work 
of genius though it be, it is, as its author fully realised, an 
unpleasant story. 

With ‘Vanity Fair’ Thackeray changed his manner. “Oh! 
for a little manly, honest, God-relying simplicity, cheerful, un- 
affected, and humble,” he had prayed many years before, in one 
of his earliest reviews. It was only in ‘ Vanity Fair’ he began 
to give it. People in 1847 for the most part purchased their 
fiction in monthly numbers; in green covers which contained 
rather exaggerated humour and somewhat extravagant pathos, or 
in pink covers which contained brilliant and enjoyable, if not 
quite reliable, descriptions of Irish or army life; and at first they 
did not take kindly to the less exciting, though far more literary 
sketch of English society offered in yellow covers. But gradually 
the novel made its way: its bright wit and attractive humour 
began to be recognised, its broader view of life to be appreciated, 
the story itself increased in interest as its ‘characters developed, 
and within a few months after the appearance of the first number, 
Thackeray’s reputation was firmly established. 

The Sedleys, father and mother, and sweet Amelia—in wealth 
and in poverty—and Jos; the Crawleys, the old Baronet, Pitt and 
Jane, Rawdon and Miss Crawley; the Osbornes, the pompous 
old man, his daughters, and his son; the Marquis of Steyne, 
Mrs. O’Dowd, above all, Dobbin, and the immortal Becky. What 
need to write of them? Who, having read the book, can ever 
forget any one of them, or the chapters describing life at Brussels 
during the Waterloo campaign and leading up to the death of 
Amelia’s husband. 


“No more firing was heard at Brussels. The pursuit rolled miles away. 
Darkness came down on the field and the city—and Amelia was praying 
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for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his 
heart.” 


‘Pendennis’ followed—with Mrs. Pendennis and her brother, 
the inimitable Major, Laura Bell, Emily Fotheringay and the 
never-to-be-forgotten Captain Costigan, the Claverings, Altamont, 
Blanche Amory, Captain Strong, Mirobolant, and Pen himself, his 
upbringing, his love affair, his life in London, his struggles as 
an author, and, best of all, his estrangement and his reconciliation 
with his mother. 

Then ‘ Esmond,’ that brilliantly successful towr de force, which 
has rightly taken its place, not only as its author’s masterpiece, 
but as a book to be ranked with the greatest works of historical 
fiction produced in any age or in any country. Esmond’s boyhood 
-—how vividly depicted; then Lord and Lady Castlewood, and 
little Trix, Harry’s homecoming a year after the Viscount’s death, 
and his widow’s welcome : 


“T knew you would come back, and to-day, Henry, in the anthem when 
they sang it, ‘When the Lord turned the captivity of Zion we were like 
them that dream.’ I thought, yes, like them that dream—them that 
dream. And it went on, ‘They that sow in tears shall reap in joy, and 
he that goeth forth and weepeth, shall doubtless come home again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ I looked up from the book and 
saw you. I was not surprised when I saw you. I knew you would come, 
my dear, and saw the golden sunshine round your head.... Do you 
know what day it is? ... It is the 29th of December—it is your birth- 
day! But last year we did not drink it—no, no. My lord was cold, and 
my Harry was like to die; and my brain was in a fever; and we had no 
wine. But now, now you are come again, bringing your sheaves with you, 
my dear.’ She burst into a wild flood of weeping as she spoke; she 
laughed and sobbed on the young man’s heart, crying out wildly, ‘ bringing 
your sheaves with you—your sheaves with you.’” 


Esmond’s visit to his mother’s grave in the convent cemetery at 
Brussels is the finest piece of word-painting Thackeray ever 
composed. 

After ‘Esmond,’ ‘The Newcomes’—Clive, Ethel, Barnes, 
Madame de Florac and her son, Rosie and the terrible Campaigner, 
and Colonel Newcome. The tragedy of Colonel Newcome is very 
beautifully told: his ruin, the day when he is sacrificed to the 
malignity of the Campaigner—how terrible that is, but how true ! 
—and accepts the alms of the brotherhood of the Charterhouse, 
where he remains until his death. 


“ At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas 
Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat time—and, just as the last 
bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted up 
his head a little, and quickly said, ‘ Adsum’—and fell back. It was the 
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word we used at school when names were called; and, lo, he whose heart 
was as that of a little child had answered to his name, and stood in the 
presence of the Master!” 


‘The Virginians,’ with its portraits of the relatives and 
descendants of many who had figured in ‘ Esmond,’ came next; 
and after, ‘Philip,’ into which is brought “The Little Sister” 
from ‘ A Shabby Genteel Story ’—great books both, but not among 
the greatest. Then ‘Lovel the Widower,’ and, finally, the frag- 
ment of ‘Denis Duval,’ with that description of Madame de 
Saverne’s sorrows, and madness, and death, than which there is 
nothing more exquisitely beautiful in any of Thackeray’s books. 

Few English writers have been more misunderstood and 
misrepresented than Thackeray. Most of his critics have thought 
it unnecessary to cultivate that sympathy of standpoint which 
Coleridge declared to be the first qualification for sanity of judg- 
ment in matters of literature. The three principal charges 
brought against him as a writer are, that he too frequently 
interrupted the narrative to give tongue to his own reflections, 
that he has not drawn a really lovable man or woman, and that 
cynicism—an aggravated cynicism—was the keynote of his 
philosophy. 

To the first charge Thackeray pleaded guilty. He wrote in 
one of the delightful ‘ Roundabout Papers’ : 


“ Perhaps of all the novel-spinners now extant, the present speaker is 
the most addicted to preaching. Does he not stop perpetually in his story 
and begin to preach to you? When he ought to be engaged with business, 
is he not for ever taking the Muse by the sleeve, and plaguing her with 
some of his cynical sermons? I cry peccavi loudly and heartily. I tell 
you I would like to be able to write a story which should show no egotism 
whatever, in which there should be no reflections, no cynicism, no 
vulgarity (and so forth), but an incident in every other page, a villain, 
a battle, a mystery in every chapter.” 


Whether or not he too often broke the thread of the always 
slender plot is, to a great extent, a matter for individual judgment. 
It is doubtful whether, had the story been more carefully followed, 
the book would have been so interesting. It is the digressions, 
the little week-day sermons, that invest the novels with so much 
of their charm. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has said that he finds it an effort of 
memory to recall the generous and fine natures in Thackeray’s 
books, and he complains that the lovable and affectionate men and 
women have all qualities which lower them and tend to make 
them tiresome or ridiculous. He says that Esmond is a high- 
minded, almost heroic gentleman, but glum, a regular kill-joy, 
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something of a prig; that Colonel Newcome is a noble-hearted 
soldier, but too good for this world, and somewhat too innocent, 
too transparently a child of nature; that Warrington with all his 
sense and honesty is rough; that Pendennis is a bit of a puppy; 
that Clive Newcome is not much of a hero; that Dobbin is almost 
intended to be a butt; and so on through the list of female 
creations. What then? If Esmond, with all his virtues, be 
somewhat priggish; if Colonel Newcome be not a man of the 
world; if Warrington be rough; Pen a little dandyish; Clive a 
man and not a hero; and Dobbin have big feet? Why, while this 
argument shows that Thackeray never condescended to draw— 
let cavillers say, could not draw, if they will—the conventional 
hero or heroine of romance, it also helps to prove that his 
characters are exquisitely human. 

Indeed, he drew men and women as they were. In Arthur 
Pendennis he endeavoured to depict a man. “Our friend is not 
Amadis or Sir Charles Grandison,” he wrote of Philip Firmin, 
“and I don’t set him up for a moment as a person to be revered 
or imitated, but try to draw him faithfully, and as Nature made 
him.” To describe people truly, so minutely, so humanly, and so 
humanely as he has done requires the unfettered genius of a 
broad-minded man. If he have not joined pure intellect to pure 
goodness, if he have not allied the strength of Becky’s intellect 
with the purity of Amelia’s soul, it was not, perhaps, because he 
was unable to appreciate this amalgamation of fine qualities, but 
because he had never met with it in the world. But if in his 
books there be no perfect hero, certainly there is no unredeemed 
scoundrel. Sir Francis Clavering is so pitiably weak that regret 
rather than detestation is his due. Dr. Firmin is so convinced 
of his own honest intentions, and his moral standpoint is so 
perverted, that he does not realise his own immoralities. While 
the Marquis of Steyne, selfish, debauched old man as he is, is 
not without feeling, since he can sympathise with Major 
Pendennis when the latter receives the news of Arthur’s illness. 
Thackeray could depict gentlemen as scarcely any other writer 
of fiction has done; Colonel Newcome, Esmond, Major Pendennis 
in spite of his worldliness, and Lord Steyne in spite of his morals. 
Thackeray was one of the few to recognise, and to show in 
Dobbin and F. J. Ridley, that a beautiful soul may dwell in 
an unattractive body. With regard to the contention that he 
could not portray good and lovable women. Is not Helen Pendennis 
a good woman, a good wife, a good mother? And is not Laura 
clever and good and lovable? and surely Ethel Newcome is not a 
fool or unattractive, or Theo and Kitty Lambert other than good and 
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true women should be. It gave food for reflection to Thackeray 
that while women forgave him Becky Sharp and tolerated 
Blanche Amory, they could not pardon him Amelia Sedley. 

It is almost unnecessary to-day seriously to combat the con- 
tention that Thackeray was a cynic—and useless. If a reader 
cannot feel the deep tenderness that underlies all the later writings, 
no arguments will have any weight with him. Now the definition 
of cynic is one who does not believe in virtue, or one who regards 
tender feeling as a fair subject for ridicule. Is the man a cynic 
who wrote continually in the following strain :— 


“We advance in simplicity and honesty as we advance in civilisation ; 
and it is my belief that we become better-bred and less artificial and tell 
more truth every day.” “ What, indeed, does not that word ‘cheerfulness’ 
imply? It means a contented spirit; it means a pure heart; it means a 
kind and loving disposition; it means humility and charity; it means 
@ generous appreciation of others, and a modest opinion of self.” “ Who 
says the world is all cold?” “There is the sun and the shadow. And 
the heaven which ordains poverty or sickness sends pity and love and 
succour.” “Can we have too much of truth, and fun, and beauty, and 
kindness ?” 


Is the man a cynic who, satirical about the pomp of the second 
funeral of Napoleon, waxes tender at the thought of the mother 
spending a few hard-earned sows to buy a wreath for her little child’s 
grave; or he who, growling at cringing Nidgit, smiles approval at 
the quiet independence of Goldsworthy. But if it be cynical to 
believe that “ Wherever shines the sun, you are sure to find Folly 
basking in it; and Knavery is the shadow at Folly’s heels” : if it 
be cynical to declare that grief for a departed relative will not 
last for ever, or that if the deceased had left you a fortune, after 
the first pangs of grief are over, you would the sooner be reconciled 
to your loss ;—why, if these truisms be cynicisms, why then— 
and only then—was Thackeray a cynic. 

He knew well enough that a novel, to be popular with the great 
reading public, must contain a hero and a villain, and a pretty 
girl pursued by the villain and rescued in the last chapter by the 
hero, when the villain goes to Newgate and the hero and heroine 
to St. George’s, Hanover Square. Yet, knowing this, he went on 
in his own way, bravely and deliberately, preaching his sermons, 
and indulging his satiric humour. He was never guilty of playing 
to the gallery. He held it the duty of the artist to educate the 
public to his intellectual level. He portrayed the world as he 
saw it. 


“TI cannot help telling the truth as I view it, describing what I see,” he 
once said, “To describe it otherwise than it seems to me would be false- 
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hood in that calling in which it has pleased Heaven to place me; treason 
to that conscience which says that men are weak, that truth must be told, 
that faults must be owned, that pardon must be prayed for, and that Love 
reigns supreme over all.” 


Perhaps it was of this he was thinking when he wrote the last 
verse of the ‘Pen and the Album’: 


“Nor pass the words as idle phrases by; 
Stranger! I never writ a flattery, 
Nor sign’d the page that register’d a lie.” 


“Tf Truth were again a goddess,” Charlotte Bronté wrote in 
the preface to ‘Jane Eyre,’ “I would make Thackeray her high 
priest.” 

The world seemed to him a sad place, more melancholy than 
mirthful. ‘Oh! Vanitas vanitatum! which of us is happy in 
the world? Which of us has his desire? or, having it, is satisfied ?” 
He saw that there were people flourishing with no reverence except 
for prosperity, and with no eye for anything beyond snccess— 
faithless, hopeless, charityless, and he had at them with might 
and main. It was against pride of purse, and birth, and place, 
against haughtiness, against those who meanly admire mean 
things, that he fought. He bewailed the faults and follies of man- 
kind, and gently, tenderly, chided them: roused only to anger 
when he met a man bullying a woman: or a stronger taking 
advantage of a weaker fellow-creature. But to Thackeray all was 
not vanity. As someone has said: “He could not have painted 
‘Vanity Fair’ as he has unless Eden had been in his inner eye.” 
And, indeed, he was ever ready to respect and to bow before such 
qualities as virtue, simplicity, honour, bravery, and unselfishness. 
He knew 

“... how fate may change and shift; 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 
The race not always to the swift. 

The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 

The knave be lifted over all, 

The kind cast pitilessly down.” 


But, he preached, 


“Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let old and young accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 

Who misses or who wins the prize? 

Go, lose or conquer as you can; 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman.’ 
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“Do your duty,” he wrote again and again, “do your duty 
with an honest heart, be reverent, be humble, be charitable!” 
That was the teaching of his life, and the epitome of all his 
lectures and lay sermons. 

Not the most fervent admirer of Thackeray would claim for 
him equality with Swift or with Goethe, before both of whom 
himself did reverently bow; while to assert he has written a book 
that ranks with ‘Don Quixote’ or ‘ Resurrection’ would be 
absurd. 

He once frankly declared that he wished to rank as a classical 
author. His desire has been fully realised. To-day his name 
stands for culture and high intelligence, for delicate humour and 
great beauty of thought and understanding of the inner workings of 
the minds of men and women ; for literary style and pure nervous 
undefiled English. As the author of ‘Esmond,’ ‘Barry Lindon,’ 
‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘ Pendennis,’ ‘The Newcomes,’ ‘Rebecca and Rowena’ 
and the ‘ Roundabout Papers,’ he has taken his place among the 
great writers of the nineteenth century—a place in the history 
of English fiction second only to that of Henry Fielding. 


Lewis MELvin1wez, 


























Sn the Curé’s Garden, 


I, 


I piscoverED it in summer. I do not know what it is like in 
spring; golden with daffodils, perhaps, and haunted by hidden 
violets, walled in by lilac trees, and sweetened with the scent 
of may. 

I can imagine it to be the first meeting-place of budding things, 
a garden of the resurrection, where the birds re-assemble to 
re-capture last year’s song, and mate again, and build their nests 
anew. 

Then, when the trees are leafless, or just starting into bud, one 
must see the convent on the hill more plainly, and hear less 
clearly, above the birds’ busy twitter, the bell tinkle across the 
fields, Then, in the skeleton poplar avenue, one may be able 
even to distinguish the figures of the good Sisters of our Lady of 
Compassion, as they pace slowly up and down. To-day, one 
cannot catch a glimpse of them, but only now and then the out- 
line of the distant walls, between green branches where they part. 

In spring, Pere Laurent says the garden has an air plus béni, 
Todeur plus fraiche, et plus consacré au repos. 

I can believe it; in these August days, the scents are heavy, 
insistent, almost over-sweet; the colours, fiercely brilliant, still 
more luminous at early twilight, in the narrow walks where 
among roses the carnations bloom. Was not their odour almost 
passionate? I asked him once, in one of our little discursive 
talks, and were they not par ewcellence the flowers of seduction 
and desire ? 

Par excellence, he agreed; adding that yet it was well they 
should be there, diffusing their distracting fragrance; they were 
reminders of the world, the flesh: fleurs des sens, fantémes de la 
chair, toujours tentant et qui doivent toujours étre crucifiées. 

This sultry afternoon, however, it was not Pere Laurent whom 
T had come to see, I passed him in the village and he stopped 
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me to say that I should assuredly find Anita, if I were bound that 
way ; that she would “make his amend” for absence, and if I 
were pleased to loiter, he would return later to smoke a pipe with 
me. I was content with the proposed “ amend.” 

Though both could speak it (the Curé had taught Anita ; where 
he himself had learned it I do not know), they “loved not the 
English,” and would sometimes slip suddenly for relief or 
emphasis into the more natural tongue. 

“ Ah,” Anita would cry, vainly seeking expression for a too 
subtle phrase, “here is one of the things you cannot say. It 
suffices only that you think it; but in your language,—truly 
a great one, but Jowrd, you pardon me? it is a thought enterrée ; 
do you call it dumb?” 

I thrust open the little gate through which the Curé’s mutinous 
flowers were pushing, peeping into the white forsaken road to 
catch the gallant glances of some passer-by. There were so few 
to pass, the truants might peer safely as Anita, who cared so 
much less than they for passers-by. At most, they would only 
encounter some straggling figure, following half-a-dozen dreamy 
cows; a straying child, or a boy whistling, who would smite their 
flushed faces as he went past them with his swinging hand. And 
later, towards evening, Pere Laurent himself, leisurely walking 
homeward—a sombre figure, the last gleams of sunlight catching 
the silver buckles of his shoes. 

The low white house of the Curé hid itself in summer-time 
behind the garden, modestly leaving welcome to the flowers. As 
I strolled in, I could see, beyond lines of pink and crimson blossom, 
the ponderous figure of Henriette taking in the clothes, which dry 
so quickly in this summer sun. Her voice disturbed the slumbrous 
stillness of the sunshine; she was singing in her unmelodious alto, 
O que j’aime les militaires ! 

I sat down on the little bench under the chestnut tree, where 
Pere Laurent was wont to bring his books and smoke peacefully, 
till the twilight dimmed their pages, with Anita sitting smiling 
over her méditations by his side. I did not mean to seek her 
this afternoon; she was probably in the kitchen, devising some 
simple surprise for the Curé’s evening meal. By-and-by she would 
saunter along the scented path and find me, and I awaited the 
child’s greeting, the accustomed: “Ah! it is you, monsieur? a 
thousand welcomes,” and the gracious wave of the little hand. 
How long was it, I began to wonder, since that little hand had 
held me here? Only a few weeks in fact, and yet it seemed for 
sweet eternity that I had loitered in the Curé’s garden, to learn 
how bare a place without Anita the wider world might be, I 
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found, not indeed a thousand, but one generous welcome here ; 
always the wish on Pere Laurent’s lips that I would remain so 
long as I was not weary, always a smile to second it from the 
happy, musing child. 

A step stole softly up behind me, and the “ thousand welcomes” 
was in my ear. 

“ Where did you spring from?” I asked, springing up myself, 
as the girl before me rose and stood still as the sunshine under 
the green shade, “I imagined you in the kitchen, helping or 
hindering Henriette, and you appear, like an angel, suddenly to 
disperse my earthly dreams.” 

“Henriette is méchante to-day,” she explained; “it is the 
washing that discomposes her, I have taken myself away.” 

“That is not pretty in you; you should have more sympathy.” 

“ Vous étes bien sympathique,” she returned, laughing, “ because 
you do not live always with Henriette.” 

“ Then if you are tired of Henriette, perhaps you are pleased to 
see me? I have no washing; I am prepared to be very gay.” 

“ Am I not always enchanted to see you?” she questioned simply. 
“You are the friend of le petit pere, and you speak of something 
new—something original; Henriette, all the days, and the years, 
says always the same. That wearies sometimes, Diew me pardonne ! 
Truly I have my meditations, and they do not tire, but some- 
times—sometimes,” she said with a little gesture of unusual 
abandonment, “it is too warm for them, I become confused ; you 
understand ?” 

This little person of seventeen was curiously indifferent to 
her loveliness ; the wonderful dreaming eyes had never lodged a 
conscious glance, the delicate fruit-like skin flushed only under 
the sun’s too ardent gaze, She accepted what she called wn 
compliment with the prettiest air of indulgence; it pleased the 
giver, it was therefore but natural she should be pleased. 

Very early I had dispensed with compliments, and spoke with 
her more simply, choosing phrases fitted to a child. 

“Yet you would be sorry,” I said, “to lose Henriette, to go away 
from her ; you would miss her scolding and her care?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “I should be desolated; but,” and her 
face took on a serious, almost exalted look, “some day it may 
happen that it must be.” 

“When you marry, perhaps?” I ventured. “ Perhaps she would 
not leave you; she would want to go with you.” 

“That is not what I meant,” she said. “It is not of marriage 
that I think.” 

“In your meditations?” 
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“Truly no.” 

“Ts it then a forbidden thought ? ” 

“ Une pensée défendue? Peut-étre.” She paused to consider, 
clasping her hands, glancing reflectively upwards at the motion- 
less, dazzling sky. 

“Tt is of the world,” she replied at last, ‘“‘ which we do not 
figure to ourselves, le petit pere and I.” 

It was thus she always spoke of him, in distinction, as she had 
explained to me, from “ le grand Pere, c’est Dieu.” The two were 
inseparable in her thoughts; she included them habitually in 
every consideration ; and though she had mentioned once, with a 
touch of hesitancy, ‘‘ wn autre, bien différent ; je ne U'ai jamais vu,” 
of him she never spoke again. What place he claimed in her 
musings, I could not conjecture, but it was clear and not remark- 
able that he was the least real of the three. 

“Would you not like to see this world?” I asked at length, 
while she unclasped her hands, and seating herself on the bench 
beside me, took out a little book which she always carried, a tiny 
volume of devotions, bound in old morocco, and richly tooled in 
faded gold. 

At my question she put it down, and faced me with ono of her 
serenest smiles. 

“Tt has not occupied my thoughts,” she said. “Is it truly 
very beautiful? You must know, you who have seen it all.” 

“Tt is not so beautiful as your garden,” I answered, returning 
the fresh interrogative glance; ‘but it is full of faces, and voices, 
and wonderful churches with arches so high that your eyes grow 
tired in looking up at them; there are great salons, where ladies 
dance in marvellous costumes, and streets with tall houses, where 
carriages are always rolling up and down.” 

“Tt is then a spectacle very amusing,” she conceded ; “ but there 
would appear to be too much of distraction, too little of peace. Is 
it not so?” 

Taking lightly one of the little hands lying upon her knee, 
“ Anita,” I said, “if some one should offer to. show it you really, 
would you like that? would you go?” 

“ Véritablement?” She had read no second meaning in my 
question, and looked into my eyes with frank, friendly negation. 
“No, Monsieur Vidal, it would not be possible, it is not my 
destiny.” 

“ But,” I persisted, “ if the petit pere were willing, if he wished 
it, you would be content; you would like to see the wonderful 
churches, and wear the wonderful gowns, if, let us suppose, I were 
to take you and he would trust you to me?” 
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“ Assuredly, it would be a festival, a thing of which to dream. 
But we are talking stupidnesses this afternoon,” she laughed, and 
ended, “ And well you know he would not permit it; demand it 
of le petit pere.” 

“T came this afternoon to ask him, but first it was my mission 
to ask you.” 

The tranquil eyes regarded me without a flicker of surprise, 
with reflective quietude. ‘You are in jest? you are playing a 
little game of conversation ? ” 

“No,” I said gravely. ‘ Mademoiselle Anita, I am very anxious 
to marry you.” 

She met the announcement with childish composure. “It is not 
possible,” she said again, with a slightly accentuated conclusive- 
ness. “It is not my destiny. But it is a very charming pro- 
position, You are very kind.” 

“ You are not very kind,” I said gently, somewhat rebuffed by 
the clear glance, the unmoved attitude. 

“My response displeases you. Ah!” she thrust out a little 
persuasive hand, put an appealing touch upon my arm. “You 
will become a stranger, and you have been our friend; ah, no, 
you must not do that; he would miss you, le petit pere.” 

“ But if it is, as you say, impossible, if you cannot love me? ” 

“Can it be otherwise,’ she asked simply, “ when I have never 
occupied myself with love?” 

“ Will you begin to think of it a little; begin to think of me?” 

“T have always retained you in my thoughts; in my prayers 
also, though you are not of our faith ; I shall remember you, yes 
always, but not comme ¢a.” 

“You are decided ?” 

“Tt is decided for me.” She put out her hand and added with 
singular simplicity and sweetness, “ Will you also remember me, 
and that it is not I, mon ami, who decide ?” 

“Then I may not speak to Pere Laurent? It was for that I 
came this afternoon. You forbid it?” 

“Tt is not for me to forbid. But he would say precisely as I 
have said.” 

“That it is not your destiny ?” 

“C'est positif. Yes, he will make that explanation. It may be 
well that you should address yourself to him. It is possible he 
will give you the reasons why it cannot be?” 

Her rejection was so positive, so persistent, that for the moment 
I was disinclined to combat it. I got up to go. 

She arrested me with quick reproach. “You aro going? I 
haye grayely displeased you; you are wounded. Will you never 
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return? You are not about to leave us with an aspect so 
sévere.” 

“ Why should I stay, when you dismiss me ?” 

“T do not do that. I implore you to remain. You have been 
so much our friend; is that forgotten? Then it is true what 
they say of it, ?amour est la passion cruelle qui désole et qué 
trahit.” 

Her distress was unmistakable ; it cast the first shadow which 
I had ever seen upon that exquisitely cloudless face. I yielded to 
it and said caressingly, “ Then I will stay.” 

“To supper?” she demanded quickly. 

“Tf you are so good.” This definite assent restored to her the 
familiar untroubled smile. ‘And you will perhaps gather me 
some flowers to take back with me?” 

The suggestion delighted, completely reassured her. 

“ Voyons. You shall make your choice immediately, and I will 
preserve them till the sad moment when we say ‘good-night.’ 
To commence, then—carnations, I divine rightly they are the 
favourites.” She bent over the crowded beds to make a critical 
selection. “It must not be too small, the bouquet,” she decided ; 
“that—I repeat your expression in the affair of Henriette—would 
not be ‘ pretty’ for us, and one too big, that will appear ridiculous 
for you. It is in fact the size.” She held it out for admiration 
and approval. “I present it to you now, monsieur; I will render 
it up,” she paused in preparation for a triumphant idiom, “ by- 
and-by.” 

“ By-and-by is perfect,” I said, ‘as perfect as the bouquet.” 
I teok it from her. ‘You and your flowers, Mademoiselle Anita, 
have some strange affinity. When I think of you, it is as if I 
thought of them, and when I think of them, it is as if I thought 
of you.” 

“You think too much of them,” she admonished gravely, “I 
have remarked it. You give to them imaginations, dispositions 
of your own; they are not what you make of them and they have 
no relationship with me. I see them asI see the sky, de loin, 
mais nous ne nous touchons pas, we scarcely smile, we do not speak, 
we are not en rapport.” 

“T do not believe it; see,” I thrust towards her the scented 
nosegay, “they are speaking now. I do not, but you ought to 
understand what they say.” 

“Tt is not speech, this beautiful odour; it is solely their breath, 
their life. Truly, we are apart; we have the life immortal, and 
their existence is but during the spring, the summer—very short.” 

“Ts that one of your ‘ méditations’?” 
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“Ah, no, they are more sérieuses. But look,” she cried; she 
had caught sight of the Curé’s upright figure at the top of the 
descending road. He was walking slowly down the hill. “ We 
will go to meet him.” 

“Presently,” I suggested, “the flowers will want some water.” 

Throwing upon me a little glance of mockery, she suggested, 
“if they are so sensibles, as you believe, they will have patience 
till our return. Give them to me; you devise fine phrases for 
them, and yet I have more faith in them than you.” 

She led the way down the path, opened the little gate, stooping 
there to gather from the bush of roses another straggling bud. 

“T perceive by his step,” she said, “ that he is tired; he is too 
often tired, le petit pere. He will sit for an hour, two hours, with 
his head upon his hand, thus, and say nothing at all; and when 
he observes me, it is as if to say, ‘Go then, Anita. I am too 
weary even for you.’” 

“T have never noticed it.” 

“Tt is possible; with you he is gay, you make him smile; but 
I am less fortunate; why, Ido not comprehend, but it is my un- 
happiness sometimes to make him sigh.” 

“That must be a fancy, merely,” I protested. 

“No,” she insisted, “ for I have not des fantaisies; it is the 
cloud which alone obscures my sunshine. It is so.” 


II. 


Anita had left the table, supper was over, and we had pushed our 
chairs back, when Henriette, with an air of exasperated forbear- 
ance, presented herself to clear away. 

Did we wish another meal? Or were we seated in preparation 
for déjeiner ? What in fact was the meaning, the explanation of 
our obstructive presence? she demanded vindictively, planting 
her massive person before the Curé and sweeping away his 
empty plate. 

“A little more patience, Henriette, and you would be perfect,” 
he responded mildly, and rising in reply to this expostulation. 

Henriette retorted that if her patience were miraculous enough 
to meet the demands upon it, she would indeed be fit to die. 

“Permit monsieur to think better of us; it is only five, or is 
it four minutes past the hour of dismissal, and we are going, 
Henriette, we go.” 

It was the fiat of this exacting handmaid that the Curé should, 
after his evening meal, immediately retire and smoke elsewhere his 
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pipe of peace. To-night he had for the moment forgotten it, and 
was loitering in the forbidden room. 

“< Tte! missa est,” he said, leading into the garden and making 
his way to the bench where Anita had found me in the afternoon. 
“Women, alas! are either too sweet or too sour, there is no 
gradation with them ; it is my experience, one doubtless that you 
have shared, Monsieur Vidal, one must make one’s selection of 
the sugarplum or the pill, and these are both enemies of the 
constitution, is it not so? One does well to avoid both, if one 
may.” 

“You have found a sanctuary,’ I suggested, “which is not 
open to all of us, whence you can regard them undismayed.” 

“Truly, but, from the distance, one beholds them even more 
clearly; no man may know them better—or shall I say more 
profoundly—than does the priest.” 

He bade me seat myself and proceeded to light his pipe. His 
remarkable personality had from the first moment of our acquaint- 
ance attracted me, but it is not one easy to reproduce. 

His tall, spare figure was erect and unmistakably commanding ; 
his face, painfully thin, and black about the shaven, hollow cheeks 
and narrow chin, was youthful in outline, but in expression un- 
naturally mature, while the compressed unyielding lipsp—a common 
feature in the faces of the Roman priesthood—lent it a character 
impressive and severe. Not much over forty, a young man still, 
he wore a dignity, an authority, befitting a far greater age. Only 
about the eyes, between which two deep lines were cut, there 
lingered traces of repudiated youth. A fine incisiveness and an 
almost patriarchal gentleness were mingled in his speech, as in 
his nature there seemed to be at war two forces—a tender- 
ness which God had given him and a severity which thought 
enjoined. 

“Anita has flown,” he said, taking a seat beside me; “she is 
undoubtedly at this moment the recipient of the monstrous 
wrongs of Henriette,” 

“She escaped from that martyred personage,” I said, “ this 
afternoon, to fall into my clutches; I fear I startled her, I spoke 
to her of—love.” 

He made a slight movement, knocked out the ashes, and relit 
his pipe. 

“You made, in fact, a proposal? It was premature, Monsieur ; 
you should have addressed yourself to me.” 

“It is our English fashion to, as we put it, sound the lady 
first. It is a sort of principle with us, or I should have paid 
more deference to yours.” 
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And having—what is the expression ?—‘ sounded ’ Anita, how 
did she reply ?” 

“She referred me to you.” 

“Naturally; but she received your proposition with favour, 
with disfavour, which? I am interested. I should like to hear.” 

“She said that marriage was not her fate, or something of the 
sort; that you would tell me why.” 

“She said no more?” 

“No more than that, but that was uttered very positively ; she 
held out no hope, she was painfully conclusive. I look to you for 
a less mysterious and discouraging reception.” 

“She said truly,” he replied, after a pause; ‘she is promised” 
—and he pointed through the branches towards the walls of the 
convent on the hill—* to the good sisters over there,” 

“It is monstrous, incredible,” I broke forth, forgetting his 
restrictive presence. 

“Nevertheless, I assure you, it is true.” His response was 
cold and judicial, uttered almost without inflection ; but with one 
of the strange transitions peculiar to him, he went on, touching a 
softer note. “Je ne peux la chasser toutefois. Je suis faible, pas 
assez fort ; mais wn jour, un jour proche, al le faut.” 

“ Why, then,” I asked, “ did you constantly invite me here and 
allow me to misinterpret your unstinted hospitality ? Of course 
I supposed that it implied approval of my attitude towards Anita. 
You cannot have mistaken that. It must have been obvious that 
mine was more than a stranger’s interest, that I meant to make 
more than a stranger’s claim.” 

“T had complete confidence im Anita,” he observed quietly. 
“Yes, it was sufficiently evident, the admiration, agreeably 
sincere; but at your age one has many admirations, yours will 
recover itself, mon am; it is not fatal, this little affair. The 
child has not many pleasures, but few diversions, and your 
charming society was a recreation, a relief from my own, which 
is not always enchanting, and from that of Henriette, which is 
rarely so.” 

“It did not occur to you that I should not regard the matter so 
lightly ; that to Anita herself it might not seem so trivial? You 
did not consider it probable that I was tremendously in earnest, 
or that she might possibly come to think of me not merely as a 
recreation or a relief?” 

“T have a supreme confidence in Anita,” he repeated, “and you 
perceive it has not been badly placed. For you, I repeat, there 
are many admirations. Confess this is not the first. There will 
follow—others.” 
2x2 
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“T have never wished to marry any woman before.” 

“ Ah! then it appears to you very serious. I regret if I become 
responsible for a lacerated heart. But it will heal itself, my son, 
believe me, it will not draw the life-blood. Yet, in the future, I 
will take more care.” 

“Tt is serious enough,” I returned, “and we may leave the 
question of its subsequent fate to conjecture; but at present, I 
protest against the shutting up of that beautiful child. For life; 
but it is not for life, it is for death, the most dreary death to 
which one mortal can condemn another. It is the worst kind of 
sacrilege. If it were not Anita, but any girl as bright and lovely, 
I should say the same.” 

“ You are violent, monsieur, but this is a matter on which your 
countrymen think violently. It presents itself quite differently 
tous. There is, in the present case, no compulsion, no constraint, 
and what you represent as death is in reality a much higher life 
than that which is assigned to most women. It is a holy, a pro- 
tected life.” 

I reined in, remarking, “I deserve your rebuke, Pere Laurent, 
one should not let prejudice carry off one’s courtesy; and of 
course Anita consents, she is a little monument of piety ; but this 
destiny to which she refers so solemnly, and considers so unalter- 
able, what does it amount to? What, after all, does it mean?” 

“ You desire to know?” 

“Tf it is not an impertinent desire.” 

He devoted a second to reflection, and then announced simply, 
“ Anita has a history common enough, but nevertheless sad. C'est 
une enfant abandonnée, and there remains, there should remain, 
for such a one solely la vie réveuse, the guardianship of angels, 
the victory of the soul. La mere est morte,” he continued, in the 
easier tongue, “ peut-étre pénitente, peut-étre pardonnée, et Venfant 
peut eapier sa faute par le supréme supplice de femme, la mortifica- 
tion de la chair.” 

“ You knew the mother ?” I inquired. 

“T have seen her—yes.” 

“‘T suppose she was beautiful? Was she like Anita? Do you 
remember her ? ” 

“She was not of those,” he replied meditatively, “whom one 
can forget. No, she did not resemble Anita; hers was a beauty 
upon which the holy angels could not smile. Une beauté de 
ravissement, de perdition, mais la beauté, ah! Dieu le sait.” 

The description suggested a minute and vivid recollection, but 
I remarked merely, “Anita has avenged the angels. And the 
father ?” 
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The pause was barely noticeable; it gave the Curé time, how- 
ever, to remove an insect which had crawled up and found a 
barren shelter on his knee; but momentary as it was, it 
oppressed me. 

“‘ Le pere est inconnu,” he answered quietly. “ Nous ne le cher- 
chons plus.” 

Nor did I seek him. I was content to examine, with new 
interest, the immovable, emaciated face before me, and as I did 
so, the Curé smiled. 

“T am the guardian,” he proceeded. ‘On one side at least— 
the mother’s—her blood is noble; it is to that she owes the 
unique air of serenity, of distinction, which to her loveliness lends 
so fineacharm. But there is no money, only submission and a 
pure heart; the good sisters are willing to receive her, I have 
done as I have considered best.” 

“She is to suffer for, to expiate, her mother’s fault? Her 
father’s also, I presume.” , 

‘Both assuredly. C'est assez juste.” 

“To sacrifice an innocent human victim for the atonement of 
a passably common sin? It is not pardonable,” I said again, “it 
is monstrous. Of course you have reflected, but I beg you to 
reflect again.” 

“It is fitting, sad, perhaps, as you regard it, but just 
enough.” 

“Tt is, pardon me, almost pagan.” Then I put forth a studied 
and daring plea. “Pere Laurent,” I said, “can you imagine 
yourself the father, put yourself in the father’s place? Face to 
face with the child, whom you had created, a beautiful creature, 
capable of blessing and even of purifying others; a real and 
visible atonement for that forgiven sin; would you destroy in 
her, for your own propitiation, all the natural instincts and 
pleasures which are possible to her? ‘To you, the priest, they 
naturally assume a forbidden aspect, cannot perhaps appeal, but 
in the person I ask you, for the moment, to represent, would you 
deny to her the life that no one had denied you, which you your- 
self had generously enjoyed? Could you contemplate the years 
which would gradually rob this being, for whose welfare you were 
responsible, of youth and vigour and beauty, leaving no human 
alleviation, except the barren consolations of the religious life? 
I am pleading for Anita, in her unknown father’s name. Surely 
our own sins bring us suffering enough, entail their expiation 
soon or late, but beyond this, in God’s name, we are entitled to 
some freedom, some choice at least. And it is not credible that, 
with this legend of expiation in her ears, with her ‘submission,’ 
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her ‘ pure heart,’ and her complete ignorance of life, Anita has 
been in the position to make that choice.” 

He had listened attentively to this long speech, and said on its 
conclusion, ‘‘ This is an eloquence, Monsieur, hardly English; but 
it befits the lover.” I did not know whether to consider the 
comment ironical or polite, until he added less ambiguously, 
“There is some reason, if too much passion, in what you say. 
You plead, in fact, that I should revoke the destiny ?” 

“That you should give Anita, at any rate, an alternative one.” 

He seemed to be pondering, deliberating, and after an interval 
of apparently deep reflection, he got up. His features, as he 
regarded me, remained impassive. 

“Tam, as you know, wealthy,” I pursued, “I would not inter- 
fere with her religion. She should have extensive opportunities 
for charity; she should spend what she would, or what you 
recommended, in masses or intercessions for her parents’ exacting 
souls.” 

“You are bitter,” he answered at length, “and now perhaps 
you, yourself, are not scrupulously just. But I am inclined to be 
indulgent, I am almost persuaded to yield to your appeal. I do 
not expect that Anita will reverse her decision. But your plea 
is granted, Monsieur Vidal, I will accord to her the permission 
of choice. It is a great,” he paused, as if on the point of wavering, 
“an almost terrible concession. I make it for the sake of Anita, 
who has grown very dear to me. It is a sacrifice, a tremendous 
one. I admit it. I make it for Anita’s sake.” 

Catching his solemn tone, I replied: “Then in the name of 
her parents, in Anita’s name, I thank you. It is a great conces- 
sion. I am sensible of it, I am aware of that.” 

“In the name,” he rejoined, “in which you have pleaded, I 
accept your acknowledgments, but I make one condition. The 
decision must be made in my presence, and I should prefer that 
it be made to-night.” 

“The sooner the better,” I agreed. “May I fetch Anita 
now?” 

“J will summon her myself,” he said; adding, “this is your 
idea of justice, what you call fair play. You notice, I make no 
effort to influence her; give myself no time; but you will allow 
me to make the proposition. Believe me, it is in your interest 
that I should.” 

I nodded assent, and he turned down the path, walking slowly 
towards the house. In a few minutes they returned together, and 
as they reached me he took Anita’s hand. 

“T have summoned you, my child,” he began, “to make a 
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momentous decision. Consider it without haste, avec sérénité. 
Monsieur Vidal has asked me for your hand. I have recounted 
to him your history, but I desire that you tell him yourself, quite 
openly, franchement, what is your destinée.” 

She cast upon him a glance of rapid question, and then recited 
simply, “ C’est ma destinée de me dédier au Dieu, de prier toute la 
vie pour ma mere pécheresse ct mon pawvre pere inconnu.” 

“C'est bien,” he said, “but this evening, I place before you 
another picture. This gentleman is rich; he loves you, he does 
you the honour to choose you for his wife, If you desire to 
accept him for your husband, you have my sanction, my permis- 
sion. He will not disturb your faith. He offers you opportunities, 
—great ones—of charity, of pleasure, of liberty. It is for you 
to decide if you will embrace them, or if you prefer to seek the 
protection of the Holy Church. Tw peuw faire le choix,” he 
concluded, in a tone of cold and colourless authority. “Je te le 
permets.” 

For some seconds she did not speak, but stood looking mutely, 
anxiously towards the priest, who had turned from her and was 
toying with the frayed edges of his sleeve. 

“ Veug-tu,” she cried at last, with a curiously clear but 
troubled intonation, “gue j’accepte un tel mari, mot, Vépouse 
promise de Dieu ?” 

The Curé was silent. 

“ Réponds, véponds,” she exclaimed, more rapidly, flinging out 
her arms in supplication. 

“Tt is for you to respond,” he said, without raising his eyes to 
hers. “ Décide-toi,” he commanded coldly. “ Fats ton choix.” 

Her eyes were fixed upon his averted face, her answer hung 
upon his silence. It was persistent, and at last she said : 

“Tt is decided for me; but no; it is I myself who decide. I 
am already promised.” Taking her childish eyes from his motion- 
less figure, she lifted them towards the darkening sky and seemed 
to be murmuring a prayer. Then for the first time turning to 
me, she added with a gesture so tranquil, so conclusive, that it 
afforded me no protest, no conceivable reply—‘ Le petit pore le 
veut, le grand Pere le bénira, et moi, ge les aime tous les deuw, et ge 
consens.” 

She put out a hand, and I noticed it tremble slightly as she 
laid it upon Pere Laurent’s arm. At the touch, he looked up and 
scrutinised her face. 

It glimmered palely in the advancing dusk, but there was 
nothing tremulous, nothing uncertain, there. It was composed, 
luminous, almost radiant, and they stood together thus in the 
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rapidly approaching twilight. Above, the stars were beginning 
reluctantly to dot the fading blue, and below, the lines of crimson 
were growing darker, blurred; here and there only, a rose bush 
taller than the rest was discernible, pencilled delicately against 
the failing light. 

The colours were hushed, the outlines every instant becoming 
fainter, but the scents, as happens always towards night, were 
sweeter to the sense, more poignant, like speech in darkness, and 
the insistent odour of carnations was everywhere. 

Of what use now to call it passionate, to find in it the mystical 
breath of love? I looked at the child and back again to the 
shrouded, unextinguished flowers. She had indeed no part with 
them ; as she had said truly, “ Nous ne nous touchons pas,” 

I was in haste to leave them. Their fragrance had become too 
sad, too eloquent. I turned to go. But as I did so, she started 
forward with a detaining gesture, a murmur of recall. 

“One moment, Monsieur”—I caught her hand, it was quite 
cold, and for a breathing space—it seemed no longer—she let it 
remain in mine. Suddenly a shadow crossed her face. Her lips 
parted, a smile replaced it, a strange, wavering, quivering little 
smile. ‘One moment,” she repeated, pointing towards the house 
and slipping from me, “ you have forgotten—the bouquet.” 


Cuanitotte M. Mew. 
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The Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds. 


Onz of the most curious laws of the British Constitution is that a 
Member of Parliament cannot freely relinquish the trust imposed 
on him by his constituents. When once a man is elected to the 
House of Commons he is obliged—according to the letter of the 
law—to continue a member until the Parliament to which he has 
been returned is dissolved. The reason is that the journals of 
the House of Commons contain a resolution declaring that a 
representative after he is duly chosen by a constituency cannot 
resign his seat, which, although it was passed so far back as 
March 2nd, 1623, at a time when the present eager competition 
for the letters “M.P.” was unknown, when country gentlemen, 
in fact, had to be compelled to serve in Parliament, is still in full 
operation. 

A member convicted of felony is forthwith expelled, by resolu- 
tion, from the House. Should he have the misfortune to become 
a lunatic or an idiot, with a mind incurably unhinged, his seat is 
declared vacant. If he is elevated to the House of Lords, or 
succeeds to a peerage, he also ceases to be a member of the House 
of Commons. But if he should grow tired of his Parliamentary 
duties, or become incapable of discharging them because of old 
age, or ill-health, or feel himself unable, conscientiously, to 
support the policy of his Party in the House of Commons, or 
desire to retire to private life for any reason whatever, he is 
powerless to do so by the natural and simple expedient of sending 
a letter of resignation to the Speaker or to his constituents. The 
only way of escape from the House of Commons open to him is to 
obtain an office of profit under the Crown. According to the law 
of the Constitution a Member of Parliament who accepts such a 
position by that very act vacates his seat. 

Now, “an office of profit under the Crown” is usually a cosy 
berth with light duties and liberal salary. The sole exception, 
perhaps, is the “Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds,” and that 
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is the position to which Members of the House of Commons, 
wishing to resign their seats, are appointed. The word “ Hundred” 
is an old Anglo-Saxon description of a division of a county, sup- 
posed to be named from originally containing one hundred 
families or freemen. ‘The Chiltern Hundreds are a range of 
chalky hills separating the counties of Bedford and Hertford, and 
passing through the middle of Buckinghamshire to Henley in 
Oxfordshire. Most of the range is from fifteen to twenty miles in 
breadth, and its greatest height is Wendover with an altitude of 
nine hundred and five feet. Many years ago it was partly covered 
by a thick forest of beech-trees, in which bands of desperate 
rogues and robbers found a secure hiding-place, and it became 
necessary to appoint a special officer, known as the Steward of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, whose dangerous duty it was to protect 
the surrounding country from the marauding expeditions of those 
outlaws. 

Needless to say, the freebooters have long since disappeared. 
The forest was cleared as far back, I think, as the reign of 
James I, But the office of Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds 
remains, without duties, and without emoluments, and for one 
hundred and fifty years has been made to serve the singular 
purpose of enabling many Members of Parliament to lay down the 
burden of their legislative responsibilities without waiting for a 
dissolution. The first member appointed to the office, in order 
to enable him to resign his seat, was Mr. John Pitt, and the date 
of the appointment was January 17th, 1750. 

The stewardship is in the gift of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The form of the appointment to the office has never, 
so far as I know, been published. At least, it is not given in any 
of the text books on the law of the Constitution. But on looking 
through the papers of the late Lord Broughton, which have just 
been placed in the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, 
I discovered the document issued by Viscount Althorp, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, appointing him Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds when, in 1833, as Sir John Hobhouse, he resigned his 
seat for Westminster. It is a quaint and curious document 
indeed :— 

“To all to whom these Presents shall come, the Right Honourable 
Viscount Althorp, Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of His Majesty’s 
Exchequer, sendeth Greeting. 

Know ye that I, the said Viscount Althorp, reposing especial trust and 
confidence in the Care and fidelity of the Right Honourable Sir John 
Hobhouse, have Constituted and appointed, and by these Presents do 


constitute and appoint the said Sir John Hobhouse to be Steward and 
Bailiff of the Three Hundreds of Chiltern, in the County of Buckingham- 
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shire, that is to say, Stoke, Desborough and Bonenham, with the returns 
of all Writs, Warrants and Executions of the same (in the room and 
place of E. B. Portman, Esq., whose Constitution to the said offices I do 
hereby revoke and determine), together with all Wages, Fees, Allowances, 
and other Privileges and Pre-eminences whatsoever to the said offices of 
Steward and Bailiff belonging, or in any wise appertaining, with full 
power and authority to hold and keep Courts, and to do all and every 
other Act and Acts, Thing and Things, which to the said offices of 
Steward and Bailiff of the Three Hundreds aforesaid, or either of them, 
do belong, or in any wise appertain, in as full and ample manner as any 
former Steward or Bailiff of the said Three Hundreds hath lawfully had 
received or enjoyed the same; to have and to hold the said offices of 
Steward and Bailiff of the said Three Hundreds, together with all Wages, 
Fees, Allowances, and other Privileges and Pre-eminences whatsoever, to 
the said Sir John Hobhouse, during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

And I do hereby authorize and empower the said Sir John Hobhouse 
to demand and receive for His Majesty’s use all Court Rolls and other 
Writings relating to the said Three Hundreds from any Person or Persons 
having the same in their hands or custody. And all and every such 
Person and Persons having the same in their hands and custody are 
hereby required to deliver up the same to the said Sir John Hobhouse. 
Provided, nevertheless, that the said Sir John Hobhouse shall enter these 
Presents in the Office of the proper Auditor within forty days next after 
the date hereof, and shall yearly return the Court Rolls of the said Three 
Hundreds into the said office of the said Auditor, and account with the 
said Auditor for all such Sum and Sums of Money as he, the said Sir 
John Hobhouse shall receive for and to His Majesty’s use within Forty 
Days next after the Feast Day of St. Michael the Archangel, which shall 
happen in every year, or else these Presents and everything herein con- 
tained to be void. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the First Day 
of May in the Third Year of the Reign of His Majesty King William the 
Fourth, and in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Thirty Three. 

Sealed and delivered (being first duly stampt) in the presence of 
T. Drummond. 

ALTHORP.” 


The assumption that the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds 
is an office of profit under the Crown is one of those bewildering 
yet amusing anomalies and pretences which meet one, almost 
at every step, in exploring the mysteries of the British Constitu- 
tion. There are no official duties or functions of any sort attached 
to the position. The steward is supposed to be an agent for 
property belonging to the Crown. But the Crown has no pro- 
prietorial rights whatever in the Three Hundreds of Chiltern 
in the County of Buckinghamshire. As agent for this non- 
existent estate he is required to receive monies which are 
never paid, and to preside in Courts which are never held. The 
duties of the office are, therefore, extremely pleasant; but it 
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cannot be said the emoluments are so tempting. It is true that 
the warrant of appointment prescribes that the Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds is to enjoy “all Wages, Fees, Allowances, 
and other Privileges and Pre-eminences whatsoever ” appertain- 
ing to the position; but notwithstanding the initial Capital 
Letters which give to these good things a convincing appearance 
of reality—as they are set forth in the official document under 
the hand and seal of that master of the public purse, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—they are all entirely imaginary. 

The stewardship is retained only until a fresh application is 
made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the appointment by 
a member of the House of Commons, As will be seen from the 
copy of the official document set out above, each new warrant ex- 
pressly revokes the grant to the previous occupant of the post, and 
the new steward continues in office till the time comes for him to 
make way for another. According toa statement made by Sir Robert 
Peel, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House of Commons, 
on February 5th, 1846, the office cannot be conferred twice on 
the same day. Ifthere is a second application for the position 
on the same day recourse is had to another stewardship of an 
identically nominal character, that of the Manors of East Hendred, 
Northstead, and Hempholme. There was still another office used 
for the same purpose, the Escheator of Munster, but it was 
abolished in 1838. Since 1850, the statement of Sir Robert Peel 
in 1846 notwithstanding, there have been four instances of the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds having been granted twice 
on the same day—the cases are set forth in a list of the stewards 
since 1850, issued by Parliament in 1893—but, of course, two 
men did not hold the position at the same time, as the second 
appointment, in each instance, set aside the first. 

In the form of the Warrant issued to Sir John Hobhouse, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declares that he reposes in the 
steward’s “care and fidelity,” “especial trust and confidence.” 
Now, it has occasionally happened that a Member of Parliament 
has been compelled by outraged public opinion to retire into 
private life because of some act which, while it did not bring him 
within the meshes of the law, was morally wrong, or socially 
disgraceful. To meet the cases of these black sheep, Gladstone, in 
1861, while Chancellor of the Exchequer, struck out of the 
Warrant the words, “ reposing especial trust and confidence in the 
care and fidelity,” and since then the document has been issued 
without the halo of honour which that phrase imparted. 

The warrant is issued in all cases, save where the applicant 
is liable to expulsion from the House for a criminal offence, or to 
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be deprived of his seat on an election petition for bribery or 
corruption. Gladstone laid it down that the duty of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on receiving an application for the 
stewardship was 

“‘to consider whether the gentleman who asks for the office can, by any 
possibility, be escaping from any duty he owes to Parliament, or any law 
under which he has come by his election to Parliament; and unless there 
is some ground or colour of positive objection of this nature to grant the 
office without making further inquiry.” 


The office was refused to an applicant in 1842. Tord Chelsea 
was elected for Reading, and a petition was lodged against the 
return. During the trial of the petition Lord Chelsea, as a com- 
promise, entered into an agreement—in order, it was said, to 
avoid a bribery and corruption investigation—to vacate his seat 
and to obtain it for the petitioner (his opponent at the election) 
or forfeit £2000. But his application to Goulbourn, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds was rejected. 


“T consider,” wrote Goulbourn, “that by lending my assistance to the 
fulfilment of any engagements which may have been entered into, as 
arising out of such compromise, I should in some sort make myself a 
party to transactions which I do not approve, and of which the House of 
Commons has implied its condemnation.” 


A much earlier case of refusal has in it an element of humour. 
On March 15th, 1775—not a quarter of a century after the 
practice of appointing to the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds began—George Grenville asked for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable a member to vacate his seat by simply sending a letter 
of resignation to the Speaker. Nathaniel Bayly, in supporting 
the motion, told a curious story. He sat for Westbury. He had 
first contested Abingdon, but was defeated. The victor was 
a Mr. Mayor, who was subsequently disqualified on the ground 
that he was the High Sheriff of the County. Bayly applied to 
Lord North, the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, in respect of his 
seat for Westbury, in order that he might again contest Abingdon 
with Mayor, who had resigned the Shrievalty. Lord North refused 
the Stewardship. 


“The cases,” he wrote, “have certainly been very few in which I have 
excused myself from granting vacated offices to Members of Parliament; 
but I have made it my constant rule to resist every application of that 
kind where any gentleman entitled to my friendship would have been 
prejudiced by my compliance. Mr. Mayor would, therefore, have just 
reason to complain of my conduct towards him if I should make his case 
an exception to my general rule.” 
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Lord North was extremely indignant with Bayly for having 
read in debate a letter that was intended to be private. He 
denounced the hon. gentleman’s conduct as “a breach of common 
decency and confidence.” Still he did not think there was any- 
thing blamable in the letter. 


“T am not personally known to Mr. Mayor,” said he with engaging 
frankness, “ but then that gentleman has entitled himself to my friendship 
by shewing himself a strenuous supporter of the honour and dignity of 
this country in concurring with the Government’s measures in respect to 
the American Uolonies.” ... “I see,” said Edmund Burke, “the noble 
Lord holds out the granting or refusal of the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds as one more doucewr for those who will support him in that 
ruinous and mad career of violence which tends to alienate the Colonies 
of America.” 


Grenville’s motion was refused by 172 votes to 126. And 
flimsy as is the pretext for describing the position as “an office 
of profit under the Crown” the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds will always remain—such is the reverence with which 
the hoary anomalies of the Constitution are regarded—as “ the 
way out” for the M.P. who desires to vacate his seat in the 
House of Commons. 


Micuart MacDonaau. 
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Within the Shadow of the Ship. 


Ir was about seven o’clock on the evening of the 21st of April, 
more than twenty years ago, that I left Portchester Castle. I 
had been visiting some friends in the village, and stayed longer 
than I intended ; the sun had set, and the ebb tide was half done 
before I got off from the little Hard under the angle of the old 
castle wall. With the help of the man who had looked after her 
I got my boat—a fourteen foot dinghy with a balance-lug and a 
centre-board—down the Hard and into the water. 

The breeze had been westerly, but it had gone down with the 
gun, and only a faint drain of it remained to take me down the 
first reach of the channel towards Tipnor. Behind me the castle 
and the trees stood out black against a narrow streak of orange 
light that lay low down on the horizon to the westward; and in 
the south the sky was dark with thunder-clouds. The shining 
mud-banks that glided swiftly past on either hand looked grey 
and livid as the muddy channel between them. Over everything 
was the breathless stillness which sometimes precedes a thunder- 
storm. There was no ripple under the bows of the drifting boat ; 
there was no sound save the sucking of the tide along the edge of 
the mud, and the occasional trickle of little drains and gullies 
that ran down from the wide oozy flats; a tinkle of sound that 
grew out of the shadows ahead, passed by, and died away in the 
gloom astern. In the growing darkness it was difficult to believe 
that the boat was moving at all, and when I reached the first 
beacon-post it seemed to come out of the shadows at me, with a 
swift, ghostly rush. The next reach turned south-west, and here 
what little wind there was, was against me; but the tide ran fast, 
and I was in no great hurry; so I got the boom amidships and let 
her drift. 

There is a place at the junction of the Portchester and Fareham 
Creeks which is a kind of mortuary for dead ships. Hither they 
are brought, when their day is done and their glory departed, to 
lie a little while within sight and sound of the busy life of the 
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great dockyard and the navy of which they were once a part, 
before their fate overtakes them and they are towed away, grimily 
pathetic as a pauper funeral, to the ship-breaker’s yard. 

Only a few years ago I saw such a procession go down the 
harbour ; an old wooden line-of-battle ship, dragged behind a 
foreign steam-tug. Her battered sides and dirty yellow paint 
looked disreputable and forlorn. There were no mourners; so I 
hurried across to Southsea Beach, and watched the draggle-tailed 
cortege pass by the Clarence Pier, the holiday people, and the 
pleasure-boats. No one took any notice; and the tug had been 
hull down some time before the lofty sides of the old three-decker 
disappeared in the haze beyond the Nab, on her last voyage; to 
be destroyed by unsympathetic and alien hands at some Bremen 
or Hamburg yard. A dead admiral goes to his long rest with his 
name on the coffin, his sword and cocked-hat on the pall, and his 
orders and decorations borne behind him ; but this poor old ship 
had no identity left to be buried with. Her very name had been 
taken from her and given to a new steel battle-ship of six times 
her size and seven times her original value. But only a week 
later, before the German ship-breaker had time to drive a single 
bolt out of her, the great new ship that had usurped her name 
was lying at the bottom of the sea, with the admiral and half 
her crew around her; and the widows were clamouring at the 
Dockyard gates. 

No one at Portsmouth knows the real names of these old hulks. 
Some of them have had two or three. Once, being in presence of 
great ones in the yard, I made inquiry about an old three-decker 
whose stern was a marvel of carving; flowers, figures, emblems 
and caryatides decorated her from taffrail to wingtransom. The 
civil assistant (he was more than that; he was most polite) had 
never heard what it was; the secretary to the admiral-super- 
intendent did not know. The admiral-superintendent himself, 
courteously smiling, considered that the staff captain would know, 
if anybody did; and the staff captain had heard the question 
asked before, but he had never heard the answer; that might 
possibly be found at the Record Office, but nowhere else. It was 
quite natural. With a few hundred thousand tons of modern 
shipping to look after they had no time to waste on obsolete 
hulks. Organisation is more valuable to the service than senti- 
ment, 

It might have been the solitudé, or perhaps a certain weird 
effect of gathering clouds and dying light, that brought sentiment 
uppermost in my mind that evening; or perhaps the mood was 
suggested by the desolate picture that I saw before me. 
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Under the ominous arch of the thunder-cloud lay all that was 
left of an old seventy-four gun-ship. She was almost unrecog- 
nisable, with strange pent-house roofs over her, and her handsome 
old head disfigured by clumsy boarding. She had been used for 
many years as a hulk—a powder-magazine or a store-ship—and 
now, in her last coat of dingy dockyard yellow, she lay at the 
buoys under sentence of death. As the tide swept me slowly 
down towards her a lurid flash of lightning lit up the cloud arch 
that hung over her like the proscenium of a theatre, and the first 
heavy drops of the coming shower fell, raising great bubbles on 
the surface of the water. There was a wet jacket in store for me. 
I was lodging in Southsea, and I was in the habit of leaving my 
boat with the watermen at the Hard, or the Point, or over on the 
Gosport side; but the nearest of them was a mile and a half 
away, and there was no wind. 

The quaint Dutch-looking village of Hardway was within half 
a mile, aud in order to get there I had to pass close alongside the 
old seventy-four. The great hull, grey and grim against the 
stormy sky, seemed to dilate as the tide swept me down upon it; 
I was within the shadow of the ship when I saw that a platform 
had been built out from the side, not ten feet above the water; a 
ladder-way led to an entering port on the upper gun deck, and 
there were slimy steps to the water’s edge. If I could get in 
there, I should be in shelter at once. I lowered the sail, paddled 
alongside, and caught hold of the steps with the boathook. Then 
I made the painter fast, and looked up at the huge side above me, 
Everything had been taken ous of her, and she floated so light 
‘thac the lower deck ports were ten feet above my head. They 
were planked up. ‘The tumble-home of her lofty sides hid the 
upper deck ports till I climbed the ladder, and then I saw that 
they had been glazed in, though many of the windows were 
broken. ‘The door of the entering port hung loose on a rickety 
hinge; I forced it open and found myself on the upper gun deck, 
which was dry and not quite dark. Going down again to fetch 
up the boat’s gear, I made the pleasant discovery that I had made 
fast with a slippery hitch, and my boat was adrift on the tide a 
hundred yards away. ‘The rain was beginning in earnest; 
another flash and a clattering roll of thunder told that the storm 
was drawing nearer. I was most certainly a lubberly idiot, but 
there was no advantage in becoming a wet idiot; there was no 
boat, save my own, in sight; so I ascended the ladder again, and 
examined the quarters where I should, in all likelihood, be com- 
pelled to spend the night. 

A bulkhead in the after-part shut off a space in the stern where 
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the ship-keeper had lived; forward, everything was clear and 
empty to the bows, and the dim light that filtered through the 
dirty glass in the port-holes broke the line of the deck into 
alternate spaces of dusky light and darkness. Though everything 
seemed dry, there was a mouldering smell of decaying timber. I 
groped my way to the hatchway, moving carefully for fear of 
pit-falls; but I had little desire to explore the pitch-black cavern 
of the lower deck; nor was there any greater attraction in the 
covered-in quarter-deck above. The door of the after bulkhead 
had been removed; I went through and stood for a while by the 
stern windows, looking out at the storm. The frequent lightning 
showed me the wet drops racing down the glass; the rain pattered 
and the thunder rolled and rattled; but the hull of the old ship 
remained silent and deadly still. 

It was not very cheerful, but at least it was better than the 
wild weather outside, and I was tolerably certain to see some 
boat within hail before breakfast-time. So I made myself as 
comfortable as I could on the broad ledge under the stern window 
that was furthest to starboard, lit a pipe, and looked out at the 
rain-whipped water of the dark harbour. Between the flashes I 
could see the lights of the Dockyard—we were stern on to them 
—and away on the port hand were the faint lights of Hardway. 
Over my head was the quarter-deck ; above that again the poop; 
below me, the lower gun-deck, the orlop and the hold. Where I 
was lying had once been the Captain’s cabin, and I tried to 
picture to myself what the old ship had looked like in the hey- 
day of her glory, before they had made a store-ship of her; when 
the Captain had sat in that cabin, in blue coat and epaulettes, 
powdered wig, white breeches, and silk stockings, with a marine 
sentry in black gaiters and a queue at the cabin door. 

There had once been thirty twenty-four pounders on this deck ; 
the aftermost port was only a few feet from me; and she must 
have carried twenty-eight thirty-twos on the deck below. There 
befcre me was the empty hull, the canvas of my picture; and my 
fancy fell to filling it in with all the accessories that should have 
been there ; guns and gear, rammers and sponges along the beams 
overhead—what had become of the masts? and where now were 
all her old, pig-tailed, check-shirted seamen? and so dreaming, I 
fell asleep. I do not know how long I slept, but I remember 
perfectly well what it was that woke me. It was the long roll of 
a drum. 

While I slept I had been conscious many times of the roll of 
thunder overhead, but this was different. It was muffled and dull, 
as though it sounded through a fog, yet it was close at hand and 
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unmistakable; and in an instant I was up on my elbow, chill and 
breathless with a vague sense of fear, a horror of I know not what. 
My heart stood still, and I could feel the skin prickle all over me. 

The ship seemed full of whirling smoke-wreaths. At first I 
thought she was on fire, but the faint glimmer that shone through 
the dense vapour was not the red glare of flame; it was pale and 
phosphorescent, colder than moonlight, leaden rather than silvery. 
I think I was still capable of movement; I had in no sense lost 
control of myself, but the hair of my flesh stood up. I knew that 
light was altogether wrong, uncanny. It was not of this world; 
and I sat motionless. I suppose I must have breathed, but it 
seemed to me that all my conscious vitality was concentrated in 
my eyes and brain. 

Presently the diffused light began to focus itself. Faintly at 
first, then more distinctly, two lines of luminous points grew out 
of the mist, stretching away forward to right and left. The bulk- 
head had disappeared, the lights took shape, and I recognised that 
they were battle-lanterns slung from the low beams overhead. 
Beneath them, the smoke slowly settled down into the form of a 
tier of guns ranged along each side of the deck ; the racks behind 
them were filled with shot. 

I looked again; and now the masts appeared, with boarding- 
pikes ranged around them. The ports were opened, the guns 
run out, and there rolled in out of the night the dead damp breath 
of a long-buried vault. There was no sound and, as yet, no 
movement ; but along the port side I could dimly descry figures, 
that shaped themselves out of the mist, and faded into it again. 
They seemed to be standing at quarters, as if each had gone to 
his station at the summons of the drum. The whole apparition 
was wavering; the outlines seemed fluid. Look where I would, I 
saw nothing definite; I received the impression of a picture 
crowded with figures and detail; yet when I sought to distinguish 
anything, figures blurred and objects merged in one another. In 
that lifeless light there was neither definite shadow nor positive 
colour ; but I fancied that each moment the shadows grew more 
distinct and the dull tints gained brilliancy. 

So far it was a tableau that I watched, not adrama. Suddenly 
a thrill, a shiver, passed along the deck. The figures drew 
together around the guns. Some seemed to stoop over them to 
look out through the port-holes; and they all looked aft. I 
turned involuntarily to the stern windows at my left hand, and 
saw that we were drifting down on a ship that lay at anchor on 
our port quarter not forty yards away. Through her unsub- 
stantial ports I saw the glimmer of the same bleak light that 
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radiated from our lanterns. The shape was that of a two-decked 
line-of-battle ship, but its substance was the sea-mist, and its 
light the will-o’-the-wisp. I could not feel that we were moving, 
but I could see it, and I knew that we had dropped anchor and 
were veering away cable to drop alongside our shadowy enemy. 
A moment later there was a shock; 1 felt nothing, but I saw the 
figures sway, and the lanterns swing all together; and we were 
foul of her. 

Then, in an instant, the motionless tableau sprang into furious 
activity. There was a dull, cold flash, and I saw the great 
twenty-four pounders leap back to the full stretch of the breech- 
ings; the whole ship seemed to heel slowly to starboard with the 
concussion of the broadside. It was strange to see all the effect 
of the discharge and yet to hear no faintest sound, to feel no 
shock. The ship scemed to roll, but I felt no motion, and the 
dead silence was unbroken. 

We were grinding past our enemy. I could see her upper deck 
ports not twenty feet away from our own as we dropped astern 
foot by foot, now hanging for an instant, now slipping, then 
caught again; and I knew that our side, where it swelled out to 
the lower deck, was in contact with the other ship, and ports 
were wrenching off and chain-plates smashing. Then our anchor 
held us, and the shadowy soundless fight went on. 

The smoke of our broadsides swirled in great eddies across the 
deck, but carried with it no acrid smell of powder; it was cold 
and clammy asa sea-fog. I saw it tremble and shake with the 
pale flash and noiseless recoil of the guns. Soon the forward part 
of the deck was hidden in it, but I could see pretty clearly for a 
few yards. 

The aftermost division of three guns was in charge of a 
lieutenant, and his uniform seemed such as might have been worn 
at the end of the eighteenth century. He was never still for an 
instant. The guns’ crews wrought like fiends, plying sponge and 
rammer with furious energy, and his only care was to steady 
them—there was no need of incitement or encouragement. Ever 
and anon the pale light of the opposing guns flashed across, and 
then it seemed as if a sudden blur had been thrown over the 
picture; a shower of shadowy splinters flew from the riven 
timbers and two or three of the toiling figures would fade away, 
or be flung, a half-seen horror, across the deck. And still there 
was no sound. 

Through the hatchway rose clouds of smoke, shot with the 
glare of the great lower-deck guns that were busy below, and 
through the smoke passed up and down an endless line of figures 
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carrying leather cartridge-cases, shot, and rounds of grape. I 
saw women there, toiling as furiously as the men; and ever and 
anon came groups carrying a wounded comrade amongst them ; 
some were writhing in agony, some insensible and dripping blood ; 
but no sooner did I fix my gaze on any single figure in the 
hurrying crowd than it vanished away, and another took its place. 
I could never distinguish anything, but through all the flickering, 
changing impression of furious haste and desperate energy I 
caught now and again (but never distinctly) a glimpse of a face. 
No matter whether it belonged to one who shouted voiceless orders 
or another who toiled noiselessly to execute them, each face was 
set and frozen, grim and rigid. They were all preoccupied, 
absorbed. Yet though they laboured and strove with stony 
determination, it was without enthusiasm. They were but actors 
in @ fantastic play, and they themselves were beyond and outside 
its unrealities. There was neither hope nor despair, nor excite- 
ment nor weariness among them, only a great endurance. 

I could not move from the place where I was; I could not 
learn how the weird battle was going. I fancied that the opposing 
fire grew weaker ; but though many had been carried below there 
was no slackening on our side. Suddenly the whole scene flashed 
away—for an instant only—obliterated by something that passed 
within a foot or two of my face. Then I saw the great knee 
timber that curved inwards to meet the deck-beam overhead, 
between me and the aftermost gun, blotted out in a shower of 
flying shadows, like dead leaves scattered by a gale. One of 
them struck the phantom lieutenant full in the throat. I saw 
him stagger back; then with both hands clutching at the wound, 
and his white facings darkened in an instant, he reeled towards 
me. I tried to leap up; I tried to shout; but my limbs were 
lead and my voice died in a gasp. I saw his face above the 
clutching fingers, with the same changeless look upon it, slowly 
sinking down toward my own; and overcome with horror I lost 
consciousness. 

When I opened my eyes again the light of morning was shining 
in at the stern windows. Through the doorway in the bulkhead 
I could see the dimly-lighted deck, clear and empty from end to 
end. I was stiff and cramped, but I staggered over to the place 
where I had seen the last shot come through; the heavy timber 
knee was there, but at some time or other a piece had been let 
into it, and I knew that underneath the patch there was a plugged 
shot-hole. I had no heart for any further examination; I wanted 
to get away from those still shadows, back to the good, familiar 
noisy, work-a-day world. 
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The fresh keen air outside the entering port was like a breath 
of heaven; my throat was so dry that I could scarcely hail a boat 
that passed fifty yards away with an early fisherman from Hard- 
way. I sent a broken screech after him that brought him along- 
side, full of curiosity as to how I got there. I must have looked 
strange, for he regarded me with more than a little suspicion, 
until I gave him my name, which was known to two or three of 
his mates. As we passed under the lofty stern I read the name 
upon it, Moodkee. It awakened no recollection in my mind; s0 
far as I knew there had never been a Moodkee in the service. 
Probably it was only an alias for harbour-duty. The real name 
would have to be sought for elsewhere; and so my waterman put 
me ashore down at the Hard, and then set off again to look for 
my derelict boat. 

A subsequent visit to the Record Office enabled me to trace the 
identity of the Moodkee. What I saw, or thought I saw, on board 
may have been only a dream, but it was strange that I, who knew 
nothing of her history, should have dreamed after that manner. 
She had formerly borne another name, and in one wild night’s 
work had made it famous. The battle which immortalised her 
began at ten o'clock at night upon one twenty-first of April, 
eighty years before. It was chance that took me on board upon 
the anniversary of the day of her glory; but was it only chance 
that enabled me to bear witness how faithfully the old seventy- 
four kept her last grim festival? For before another anniversary 
came round, her memory-haunted timbers were piled away in a 
ship-breaker’s yard. 


W. J. F. 
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Sarin-Cottage Holdings. 
A SCHEME TO PRESERVE COUNTRY LABOUR. 


TERE can be no question that, speaking generally, the young 
men who have been born in the country, and educated in our 
country schools, are leaving us, and crowding into the already 
overcrowded centres. 

Such a state of affairs is harmful to agriculture, and if allowed 
to go on unchecked, must in the long run be disastrous to the 
nation. It is injurious to agriculture because skilled and willing 
labour is a necessity if the land is to produce its best and farming 
is to be carried on at a profit. 

In the present day of keen competition from over the seas, if 
the land does not yield its best, on the lowest scale of expenditure, 
the farmer cannot make a living, which of course means that the 
land is imperfectly cultivated or thrown out of cultivation alto- 
gether, and that the whole nation becomes poorer. 

Even a tyro in political economy can understand that the earth, 
especially that portion of it devoted to agriculture, is the primal 
source of all wealth, and the foundation upon which rests the 
stability and strength of a people. The nation that pays away 
large sums of money annually for agricultural produce, that 
ought to be produced within its own boundary, must in the long 
run grow gradually poorer in capital and weaker in moral fibre. 

To plough, to sow, to make and stack the hay; to make, stack 
and thresh the ripened grain; to lay a hedge, to dig a ditch; to 
breed, rear and tend the various live stock of the farm, so that 
the land may be cultivated and the markets supplied to the best 
advantage, requires experienced labour, observation, patience, 
system, and exactitude. To call agricultural labour unskilled is 
a libel on a fine body of English working men, 

Every one who has had any practical experience of agriculture, 
will agree that one of the first essentials to successful farming is 
intelligent, experienced and willing labour. If this cannot be 
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obtained, the land must, as I have said, become worse and worse 
cultivated, till at last it is thrown out of cultivation altogether ; 
and this of course must mean loss of the tenant farmer’s capital 
employed in working his farm, and loss to the landlord on the 
capital expended in the purchase, improvements, and up-keep of 
his estate; and lastly loss to the nation. Therefore it can be 
seen at once how important it is to agriculture and to the 
nation to attract and retain in the country a body of efficient 
labourers. 

I am often asked, “ What do you suggest as the best means of 
keeping labour in the country?” I have no royal remedy, only 
the common-sense one of making it worth a man’s while to work 
and live in the country. 

Is it a question of wage? Are wages lower in the country 
than they are in the town? Ifa man leaves the country and lives 
in a town, will he be better off ? 

I have gone into this question of wages very carefully, and I am 
decidedly of opinion that, taking everything into consideration, 
the man who leaves the country and goes into the town is not so 
well off as he would be if he remained in the country. 

Let me see if what I say can be verified by figures: I will take 
my own estate. The figures and the conditions that I give are 
about the average on most well managed estates. 

The lowest wages are 14s, a week, and they run up to 16s. and 
17s. a week. The leading labourers get their cottages rent free, 
others pay 1s, 6d. and 2s,a week. These cottages are built of 
red brick, and usually have three bedrooms, a good kitchen and 
back kitchen, larder, pig-sty, and shelters for coals. To each 
cottage there is a good garden attached, which is filled with 
vegetables and fruit. Most of the cottagers have one or two pigs 
fattening in their stys, and keep a few head of poultry. Also 
many of them obtain some ground from the farmer rent free, 
which enables them, in a good season, to grow sufficient potatoes 
for family consumption all the year round. In addition, they 
obtain extra money in harvest-time, and a capable wife can put 
to good use blackberries, mushrooms, etc. If all this is taken 
into consideration, a man living in a town would have to earn 
approximately 25s. a week to obtain the same degree of physical 
comfort. 

Mr. Rowntree has for a considerable time past taken particular 
pains to ascertain the conditions of the wage-earners in the city 
of York. He has lately given to the world the results of his 
exhaustive inquiries. He has obtained particulars of 46,754 
working people, living in York, and he finds that the average 
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weekly wage for a man, wife and five children is 17s, 6d. a week, 
and that the average weekly rent paid out of this sum is 3s. 3d. 

No, it is not a question of wage, and the more thoughtful 
country people themselves know this. 

On my own estate I have several instances of men, who formerly 
had experience of country life, and having left the country for the 
towns, have again left the towns for the country. When these 
men lived in the towns, their wages in some cases were several 
shillings a week higher in actual money than those they now 
receive, and yet the wives—and they really know the facts—have 
told me, more than once, how much better off the family is in 
comfort and in health, than when living in the towns. 

Let us suppose however for a moment that the physical 
comforts of life were greater in the towns than in the country; 
can the tenant-farmer afford to give any material advance in wage 
on what he is now giving? I reply, “Most emphatically, no.” 
In the present state of agriculture, under the favourable condi- 
tions of good workable land, one-third being arable, and two- 
thirds pasture, convenient working buildings, knowledge, industry, 
economy, close access to good markets and good seasons, the most 
efficient farmers are barely holding their own. They may be 
just paying the expenses of their farms and families, if they live 
carefully, but they are putting nothing by; in other words, they 
are just living off their farms and keeping their capital intact. 

Of course now and again with a stroke of good luck, if a farmer 
gets a good contract for milk, or cheese fetches an exceptional 
price in the market, or he trains and sells a finished hunter, 
carriage, or shire horse, or has a good sale of pedigree stock, he 
may make a little over the expenses of his farm and household, 
but he cannot reckon on this. 

The question then arises, why does the tenant-farmer keep on 
the business? The reply is, that he and his family live off the 
farm, and that life on the land is the freest, healthiest, and most 
interesting in the world; a life that develops all the most robust 
and manly characteristics of the race. If a tenant-farmer is 
keeping the land clean and well cultivated and is paying his way, 
very seldom indeed does a landlord or agent think of interfering 
with him, or raising his rent. He practically has security of 
tenure, his landlord does all repairs, and finds the money for any 
improvement agreed upon, and when he gives up his holding he 
gets full compensation for all the unexhausted manures that he 
has put into his land, of which his crops and stock have not 
reaped the benefit. 


Is there any other class of men that with the same outlay of 
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capital, and with so little expense outside the home for their 
training, can live in such a degree of comfort as the tenant-farmers 
who know their business, attend to it, live frugally and have fair 
working farms, where arable and pasture land are mixed in 
suitable proportions, and which are within easy access of good 
markets ? 

It may be said, however, that landlords could reduce rents still 
further,go as to allow tenant-farmers to pay a higher rate of 
wage. 

I should like to say a word on behalf of that often abused, and 
curiously silent race, the landlords. 

A short time ago, Mr. Peil wrote a book which he called ‘ The 
Making of the Land of England.’ He took several of the large 
estates and he showed that if the money that the landlords had 
expended on buildings, houses, cottages, repairs, alterations, 
drainage, fencing, road-making, and all the numberless incidentals 
necessary for efficient agriculture, for the last sixty years, were 
placed out at 4 per cent., it would more than cover the net rent- 
roll of the estate. 

As regards my own estate, my figures agree in the main with 
those of Mr. Peil. It must be remembered that, with respect to 
land and building accommodation and easy access to the best inland 
markets, my estate is a very favoured one. But notwithstanding 
this, if the actual money that has been spent by myself and my 
predecessors on housing, buildings, drainage, fencing, up-keep, 
and all the odds and ends necessary for successful farming, 
were to be capitalised and placed out at 4 per cent. interest, it 
would more than cover the net rent-roll of the estate. In other 
words, my tenant-farmers are paying me 4 per cent, on their 
farming accommodation and nothing for the land that they are 
farming. 

To put it in another way: if a tenant-farmer had any capital 
to spare after stocking his farm, he would be better off if he 
invested it at between 3 and 4 per cent. than he would if he 
expended it in buying his farm. 

What the condition of things must be on farms not conveniently 
situated as regards markets, or where the land is not very good, 
or where the buildings are not so convenient, or where the 
proportion of arable land to pasture land is much greater, I 
cannot say. But Iam sadly afraid that the land is being worse 
and worse cultivated, and that both landlords and tenants are 
gradually losing their capital. 

I have said that the tenant-farmer cannot afford a higher wage 
if he is to live and pay his way; that the landlord cannot reduce 
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his rent if he is to obtain consol rate of interest on his, or his 
predecessors’, invested capital; and I have endeavoured to point 
out that, as regards physical comfort, the cottager is better off 
than he would be if he had to seek his living in the town. 

The real reason why the young and vigorous seek the town, is 
because of its life, movement, amusement and intellectual activity. 
Young men and women have heard something of this life and 
movement, and they very naturally desire to have some share 
in it. 

Men working in the country have, in most cases, nothing to 
look forward to; they have little or no chance of improving their 
position. But if these men, after some years of toil and economy, 
could look forward to investing their savings in stocking a “ farm- 
cottage holding,” in many cases they would, I think, gladly put 
up with the dulness of the country. 

It is a great force in every man’s life to feel that something 
belongs to him or that he has a prospect of something belonging 
to him. The anticipation tends to produce intellectual activity, 
industry and thrift. 

By a “ farm-cottage holding,” I mean a small grass holding of 
about six acres, that the wife and family can look after while 
the man works for the tenant-farmer for wage, so that the 
family can live on what the man receives while they spend or 
save the profits of the small holding. 

The stock generally consists of two cows, a heifer, a breeding 
sow and several fattening pigs, poultry, and in some cases a pony, 
and, of course, fruit and vegetables. 

It is essential that the holding should consist of grass land; 
if it is arable, or partly arable, the work on the arable land 
would necessitate the cottager’s not giving regular labour to the 
tenant-farmer, and to this the latter would very rightly object. 

If the place consists only of grass land, it can be worked by 
the wife with the help of her children, though the cottager may 
occasionally beg off to clear up, and ask for a few days for getting 
in his hay. 

The woman can tend and feed the stock, keep the out-buildings 
clean, milk the cow and make the butter, and once a week take 
the eggs, poultry, butter, and any surplus vegetables and fruit 
into market. It need hardly be said that a man with a large 
family, too young to go to school, could not possibly take such 
a place, because his wife would not have either time or strength 
to attend to it. Another essential for success is that the wife 
must be a strong, capable, business-like woman. 

The difficulty is greatly increased if the estate is mostly arable 
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and the pasture too precious for the farmer to give up any portion 
of it. This condition of things I have had no experience of, 
therefore cannot speak of it with any degree of authority. 

If the estate is situated at a long distance from a market that 
can take the produce of the small holding and give a fair price 
for it, these holdings under present conditions will not pay. 

The conditions of agriculture as regard markets and land are 
so various in many parts of the country, that it is difficult to 
suggest any scheme that would embrace them all. 

I will now give some facts taken from my own estate and under 
my direct personal observation. ‘Two of my farmers have in each 
case two adjoining cottages on their take, in each case one cottage 
has a small holding while the other has not; the two cottages that 
have not a holding attached are constantly changing hands, and 
are often empty, while the other two, which have holdings attached, 
are never empty. 

I will now give another illustration. The labourer of one of 
my tenants is a good workman, with a respectable wife and two 
children, aged ten and twelve respectively; he lives in one of 
the cottages attached to one of my farms, and he has lived in 
the same cottage and worked for the same farm for twelve years. 
One day he came to me and said that he must leave. “ What on 
earth do you want to leave for?” I inquired. “ Because I must 
have a small holding,” he replied. ‘ Well,” I answered, “you 
shall have a small holding of four to six acres. Now let us sit 
down and we will go into figures. First of all you must pay me 
the rent your master, my tenant, is now paying me for the land, 
namely 30s. an acre, and you must pay me 5 per cent. interest 
on what it costs me to put up the necessary buildings, they will 
probably cost £150, so that your rent will be nearly £3 an acre. 
Have you sufficient capital, at least £50, and can you pay that 
rent?” 

He anwered both questions in the affirmative. 

I then said, “ Are you satisfied ?” and he replied “ Perfectly.” 
“Very well,” I said, “the place shall be ready for you by a 
certain date.” 

I have now kept that man on the estate for the remainder of 
his life, given him a chance of owning something for himself, of 
being in a measure his own master, of doing well for his family, 
and held out an inducement for the other cottagers on the estate 
to remain, living as frugally as they can, in order that they may 
be in a position to become small holders themselves. 

The other day, one of my agricultural labourers, having a small 
holding of four acres of land rented at £3 an acre, gave me notice 
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to leave. He is a young, good-looking, smart workman, with an 
equally efficient wife. I naturally did not wish to lose them, and 
so I at once went to see them. Did they want to give up their 
holding because they were doing badly, because they were losing 
money? Nota bit of it; they wanted to leave because they had 
done so well that they required a larger and more convenient 
place. They had been in their holding only eight years, and 
during that time they had made enough out of it to wish to take 
a larger one. 

This man’s employer, the tenant-farmer, advertised the holding 
that these people were giving up in the local paper, the result 
being that a considerable number of suitable men applied for it. 
And yet the same tenant-farmer has not for the last eighteen 
months been able to find a suitable man for the adjoining cottage 
which has no holding attached. He has advertised it in the same 
way, but he has not, up to the time of my writing, received a 
single suitable applicant for it, and so in order that it shall not 
remain empty any longer, I have decided to make a farm-cotiage 
holding out of it, and then I feel sure that I shall have no trouble 
in finding a tenant that will do well by the place, and, at the same 
time, be an efficient labourer to the tenant-farm. In this way I 
shall benefit the tenant-farmer by securing competent labour for 
him, and give some respectable man a chance of getting on and 
settling down in comfort and in happiness. 

In order to turn an existing cottage into a farm-cottage holding, 
I agree with the tenant-farmer as to the land to be attached, and 
then I naturally deduct the yearly rental of that land from the 
tenant-farmer holding. As I have said before, in creating these 
holdings I charge the same rent per acre to the cottager that I 
have been receiving from my tenant-farmer, and in addition in 
the case of wooden buildings with brick foundations, I charge 6 
per cent. per annum, and in the case of brick and tile buildings I 
charge 4 per cent. on what it cost me to build them. 

Many tenant-farmers who have not had much practical experi- 
ence of these farm-cottage holdings bring forward objections to 
their creation. My tenants did the same, until I saturated them 
with my arguments, and they had seen the practical benefits 
which they have derived from them. And now I think to a man 
they are with me. 

Now let me give a general illustration. Some years ago British 
agriculture was at a very low ebb. Prices had gone down to 
their lowest point; in the Midlands wet season succeeded wet 
season, the men could not get on to our heavier lands to clean 
and work them properly, the harvest could not be gathered 
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in fit condition. Landlords depending solely on their properties, 
and the best of their tenants, saw bankruptcy staring them in the 
face. Work as they could, save as they could, it mattered little. 
A great black cloud of despair seemed to spread over our fair 
country, the decline of British agriculture seemed within measur- 
able distance. 

Stout brave men who never before failed on rent day to bring 
their full rents, now could only bring part or were obliged to beg 
for time. To help tide their tenants over these terrible years, the 
landlords gave reductions of 10, 12, and 15 per cent. My prede- 
cessors gave a reduction of 12 per cent. But the farm-cottage 
holders held their own bravely, and did not ask or receive any 
reduction whatever. 

I may say here that from inquiries, and from what has passed 
under my own experience, I believe a man in a farm-cottage 
holding, such as I have described, who is working for the tenant- 
farmer, is better off than he would be were he to take a larger 
place, that would require the whole work of himself and his 
family, not supplemented by any outside earnings. 

There is another and great thing that these farm-cottage 
holdings would do for the country and agriculture. The children 
most inclined to country life, after their school years had passed, 
might be induced to remain at home and assist to develop these 
holdings to the utmost extent. There is the widest capacity for 
development in the so-called lesser industries. These holdings 
therefore might rear up amongst us a certain number of men and 
women who had some knowledge of the work necessitated by 
Agriculture. And when old age came and the days of toil were 
practically at an end, a son, it might be, could live at home and 
work for the tenant-farmer, and so the farm-cottage holding, 
tended and loved for so many years, might still shelter the old 
people, till the tired arms were gathered reverentially to rest. 

And as these farm-cottage holdings multiplied there would 
arise among us more movement, more life, more inquiry for 
papers, books and amusements; and so they would help somewhat 
to relieve that very dulness which is accountable for much of the 
migration townwards. Moreover these farm-cottage holdings 
would produce larger quantities of those lesser agricultural 
products which ought to be raised in this country, and which, to 
-our lasting disgrace, have been supplied to our town markets 
from abroad. I am aware that it isa difficult and even heroic 
task to enable a cottager, who has a fairly large family, to start 
in such a place with a fair prospect of success. Could not then 
some scheme be devised, by agricultural credit banks, or by 
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government loans, to advance to men of known character and 
experience who had saved something for themselves, the balance 
necessary for a start, at low rates of interest, and with easy rates 
of repayment; and also to landlords who possessed the spirit but 
not the capital requisite to erect the necessary buildings at a 
cheaper rate than can be done at the present time? I wonder 
what a million or so of the nation’s money lent out in this way 
would do. I would venture to predict that the capital and 
interest would be repaid, and the nation would be the stronger 
and richer for her loan to British agriculture. 

Could a landlord doa nobler work than to facilitate in every 
way in his power the creation of these small farm-cottage 
holdings? Could he experience a deeper and more enduring 
pleasure than to go round his estate and watch the increasing 
prosperity and consequent contentment of his farm-cottage 
holders? And what a sense of security the tenant-farmer would 
experience, and how much more prosperous would be his farming 
if he were assured of permanent, willing, and skilled labourers. 


H. B. M. Bucmanan. 
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Che Black Sheep of the Regiment. 


SomroneE had told the Colonel’s wife that young Lumsden was 
going headlong to rnin. Lumsden was one of the senior subalterns, 
heir to a baronetcy, with a full purse and undeveloped brain- 
ower. 

The Colonel’s wife was interested in Lumsden. The first time 
she had met him he had trodden on a new evening gown of hers 
and torn it badly. She recalled now his abject shame at the 
accident, and the clumsy boyish sympathy and concern he had 
expressed. She mused on the tidings for a time, her delicate 
brows puckered in perplexity. “If he goes,” she thought, “it 
will be a good man lost to the regiment,” then she turned to her 
davenport and invited him to dinner a few days later. “At least 
that will show I pay no heed to idle tittle-tattle, even if I am 
only a girl,” she declared with fine scorn. She was thinking of 
the Major’s wife, who had been heard to remark that the Colonel 
had made a mistake in putting a chit of a girl at tho head of his 
house and the regiment. 

The Colonel’s wife happened to be an Earl’s daughter. She 
had been married a year, was devoted to her husband, and shared 
to the fullest extent his esprit de corps. She was conscious of the 
female eyes that were criticising her every action, and was bent 
upon proving to their discomfort that her youth was no disqualifi- 
cation for her position. 

Lumsden came to the dinner because he could not have refused 
to do so. This fact dawned upon the Colonel’s wife before the 
meal was half over, and she was woman enough to feel irritated 
at it. 

Afterwards, in the drawing room, she leant back in her chair 
and watched ber guest’s politely bored face, and wondered if it 
had even once occurred to him that she was a beautiful woman, 
that she possessed a high reputation as a hostess, and that, as 
such, she was giving him her best attention. 
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There were signs about him already of the life he was leading. 
She thought how sorry she would have felt had he been her 
brother; even now she was sorry, yes, and annoyed. It was 
annoying to be conscious that he was bored by her. Twice she 
had spoken to partially deaf ears, and the Colonel’s wife was not 
accustomed to indifference. She wondered indignantly what were 
the attractions of the creature with tow-coloured hair whom she 
had seen, without seeing, in his dogceart a few days ago. The 
creature, who, report said, was assisting his degeneration con- 
siderably. She wondered, and—perhaps it was not exactly wise 
of the Colonel’s wife, and she did not stop to count the cost—she 
then and there vowed she would measure her powers against 
those of the creature and save Lumsden if she could. 

The creature in question was the grass widow of a petty officer 
in the navy, with less character than complexion. The Colonel's 
wife knew her well by repute, and despised her from the bottom 
of her soul. 

After their guest had departed that evening the Colonel 
remarked in relieved tones : 

“ That’s well over. You did not tell me, dear, that you were 
expecting young Lumsden, I am not sure I should have approved 
of the invitation ; the fact is that fellow has lately been giving no 
end of trouble; if he thinks to trade on his future baronetcy here, 
he will find he has come to the wrong shop.” 

“ Ah, but he is not in the least like that!” his wife answered. 
“ He is really quite a nice boy.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed the Colonel incredulously, as he rolled 
himself a cigarette. “You have not yet heard the tales about 
him.” 

His wife got up from the chair upon which she had been 
sitting, and stood at his side, a queenly figure in her white 
dinner-gown. There was a look of grave determination upon her 
beautiful girlish face. 

“Yes,” she answered in quiet tones, “I have heard everything. 
But I never heed gossip; it was to prove this that I asked 
Mr. Lumsden to dine with us this evening. Scandal, so far as 
it lies in my power to prevent it, shall have no power in the 
regiment.” 

“Humph!” cried the Colonel again, startled; then his eyes 
met the sweet serious ones looking down upon him, and his stern 
face softened. “ Well, it was very nice of you, dear,” he said 
with fond approval, “though I am afraid you have started on a 
stiff campaign if you mean to fight scandal.” But his wife 
seemed undismayed, 
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After that evening Lumsden became a frequent guest at the 
Colonel’s house, and moreover the bored look vanished from 
his face. 

The Colonel’s wife was elated at the success of her under- 
taking, though she kept her own counsel in the matter, “I 
always knew he was nice,” she assured herself one day. She 
had just met him coming off parade, and he had quite eagerly 
consented to take part in some theatricals she was getting up. 
She had a pretty girl, one of whom she thoroughly approved, 
staying with her at the time. She thought it would be very nice 
if Mr. Lumsden saw much of her visitor. She felt so glad that 
she had taken him in hand. He had only erred in his choice of 
society through youth and force of circumstances. Men who 
had no sisters ran far more chance than others of making such 
mistakes, and young Mr. Lumsden had neither sisters nor mother ; 
his was a clear case for assistance and she felt quite hopeful 
concerning him, 

A few days later, however, Lumsden, with the grass widow in 
his dogeart, came face to face with the Colonel’s wife, who was 
taking the girl for a drive. 

The Colonel’s wife grew white, and her proud little head went 
up into the air as she drove past. The girl found her absent- 
minded for half-an-hour afterwards. 

Lumsden’s face also had paled and he swore under his breath. 

His companion, who heard the oath, looked up questioningly : 
“ Hulloa, Billy, what’s up?” she asked. She had not noticed the 
occupants of the other cart. 

“T wish to Heaven you would not call me Billy,” Lumsden 
answered irritably. “It is not my name.” 

His companion felt injured; the name was her own bestowing, 
and she had in her possession several little notes in his hand- 
writing so signed. She had noticed a change in him lately. He 
had been invariably sober and consequently less prodigal with 
his cash, and she was still horribly short of money. She was 
feeling low-spirited about it. Lumsden’s liberality had been a 
perfect godsend to her, and his devotion so openly shown before’ 
the world that she had begun to hope she might, provided the 
long standing indifference of the petty officer as to her doings 
could be set aside, become her ladyship one day. 

That afternoon Lumsden put her down at the door of her house, 
and, with a plea of having work to do, drove off in the direction of 
the barracks. 

The grass widow watched him depart with sullen anger in her 
eyes. She did not believe his excuse in the least; she seldom 
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spoke the truth herself, and credited others with a like abstinence 
from the virtue. Then she turned and went into the small 
drawing-room where the photograph of her husband on the 
mantelpiece looked down undismayed at an array of small 
luxuries that mocked the scantiness of his purse. On the table 
near the fireplace stood a tray with tumblers, a syphon of soda, 
and brandy. The grass widow gave an angry little snort as her 
eyes fell on the latter. She had intended the afternoon to 
terminate in a very different fashion. 

In the evening Lumsden was to attend a first rehearsal of the 
theatricals at the Colonel’s house. He went with many inward 
misgivings. The Colonel’s wife gave him a freezing reception ; 
there was a look of sorrowful reproach in her eyes. Beautiful 
eyes they were, deep grey and sweetly serious, yet there had 
been a time when Lumsden had not remarked them. It made 
him more disgusted with himself than ever as he remembered 
this. 

The evening passed miserably. He had not in him even the 
elements of an actor. He was overpowered by the idea that he 
and all the rest were making utter fools of themselves, but he 
struggled loyally with his part. Later on the Colonel’s wife— 
she was feeling terribly disappointed in him—took the oppor- 
tunity of saying that she was afraid the theatricals bored him and 
that he was not to consider himself bound to keep his part. He 
had only to speak and she would do her best to find a substitute. 
She said all this haughtily, with her peculiar distinction of 
manner. 

Lumsden looked down at her when she had finished speaking — 
she was by no means small, but he was a great big lanky fellow 
himself—and thought how beautiful she was and—good. He 
knew he was a fool at acting, but he also knew that it was not 
his incapacity that had prompted her to offer torelease him. The 
last few days had seen a relapse to his old habits, and remorse 
whispered thut the Colonel’s wife was right. He was not fit for 
decent society, never had been. He had been mad to suppose 
otherwise. His evil habits were holding him. It was too late. 
Not for him the fair field of courage. He a soldier—leader. 
of men—disciple of self-denial!—he of the bloodshot eyes and 
shaking hand! No—it was too late. 

Well, the old life was still open to him. A slide downhill to 
the ditch of dishonour—dishonour—and she had said, only the 
other day, that a soldier held even dear life costly at the mere 
sigh of honour. Someone in the room was playing softly. He 
thought he would remember the tune to his dying day. It 
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seemed to him that as the melody trembled and died into silence, 
so the possibility of some good thing that might have been was 
passing out of his life for ever. 

It was then that the Colonel’s wife, wondering at his silence, 
looked up and caught sight of his face. What she saw there 
made her say quite quickly: “Of course I shall be very pleased 
if you tell me I am making a mistake,” 

Lumsden turned wonderingly and met her gaze. It seemed 
to him that the gates of Paradise were not quite closed against 
him. 

“Tam afraid I’m past praying for,” he said with a little reckless 
laugh that belied the sorrow of his eyes, “but if you give me 
hope——” 

The Colonel’s wife knew he was not thinking of the theatricals 
any more than she was, but of that great drama, life, in which 
she desired that he should play his part ably. 

“There is always hope,” she answered gently, “for the rest, it 
will be as you wish; after all, we are mostly what we desire 
to be.” 

So Lumsden’s old life saw him no more. The Colonel’s wife 
watched his career with solicitude. She had in those first days 
a dread of backsliding, and was anxious that he should partake of 
the safe society of his own set, and the sight of his tall, spare 
figure and keen, dark face amidst the throng at any of the social 
functions he formerly ignored, gave her the keenest delight. 

Then something happened ; it may have been that the Colonel’s 
wife was injudiciously kind, that the very perfect happiness of her 
wedded life, and the fact of her higher position, rendered her 
unsuspicious of danger. It may have been a last grasp of the 
devil at Lumsden’s soul. But one night, at a dance, Lumsden, 
who had long worshipped her from afar, dared to speak some 
wild words of love. He could have shot himself the moment 
afterwards. He would never forget the white horror of the face 
she turned towards him as she gathered the meaning of his 
words. 

On the following morning Lumsden sent in his papers. The 
Colonel mentioned the fact at dinner, and his wife turned suddenly 
pale, and her mouth hardened. They had the chaplain and his 
wife dining with them that evening, and the former, on hearing 
the news, expressed his regret. He said he would miss Mr, 
Lumsden in his work, that his charity could always be depended 
upon and was most unostentatious, and he hoped no regimental 
trouble had prompted the act. 

“Quite the contrary,” said the Colonel. Lumsden’s altered 
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behaviour had surpassed his most sanguine hopes, and he was at 
a loss for the reason. 

“At any rate,” he remarked, “I will see him to-morrow and 
try to find out what the trouble is,” and here he smiled across 
the table into the white face of his wife, who for once did not 
give him smile for smile. 

Next morning, coming in off parade, the Colonel sought his 
wife in the breakfast-room. He remembered the interest she had 
always taken in Lumsden’s career. 

The Colonel’s wife had passed a sleepless night and was 
looking wan and tired. She glanced up with loving, wistful 
eyes as her husband, handsome, soldierly, gallant, entered. His 
entire absence of suspicion cut her to the heart, and yet honour 
forbade disclosure. She could not seek the selfish solace of con- 
fession at the expense of another’s ruin. 

“ Well,” the Colonel said, as he unbuckled his sword-belt, “ that 
young ass is bent on cutting his own throat.” 

“Oh!” said his wife, in a tone of distress. 

The Colonel had taken off his sword. He sat down in a chair 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“The young men of the present day,” he began in exasperated 
tones, 

“He is determined to resign, then?” his wife interrupted 
scarcely able to resist the impulse she had to throw herself into 
his arms and tell him everything. 

“ Absolutely,” the Colonel answered, “and will give no reason. 
Now if it had been a year ago his resignation might have raised 
the moral standard of the regiment. But as I told him, I have 
lately been more than satisfied. I suggested an exchange into 
the first battalion if that would help matters. But I could get 
nothing satisfactory out of him.” 

“ And you——?” 

“Oh, I have given him twenty-four hours to think it over— 
more than he deserves.” 

After the Colonel had gone out his wife sat with bowed head, 
tears dimming her aching eyes. She was feeling so utterly, so 
bitterly humiliated. That this should have come upon her—that 
she should be burdened with a degrading secret! Between last 
night and to-day she had left her girlhood behind for ever ; and 
kind though she had wished to be, the sacrifice demanded from 
her was far beyond her wildest intent. She was thinking hard 
things of Lumsden. 

She recalled drearily that evening a year ago when he had sat 
in the chair opposite her, the stamp of dissipation already upon 
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him, callous, reckless of the ruin he was seeking, and visibly bored 
by her society. She had vowed then to save him from degrada- 
tion, and now their friendship was for ever at an end. 

She got up and paced the room angrily. How had he dared! 
she asked herself, with little white hands clenched. Well, ho 
deserved his fate; ruin would overtake him yet; and then 
suddenly she realised that, just as it had been a year ago, it 
was still the thought of his coming downfall that hurt her most. 
For friendship is not a mantle that can be cast aside because the 
fret of life has worn it threadbare in places. 

She understood Lumsden sufficiently to realise the depth of 
his remorse; for himself, she knew he would plead no extenuating 
circumstances, and she realised now, with bitter conviction, that 
last night’s mistake would be as certain a cause of his ruin as 
that from which her girlish enthusiasm had saved him. 

She dropped her face miserably into her hands; she had failed 
then, after all; the black sheep was still outside the fold. The 
denouncing voice of the major’s wife seemed to ring hatefully in 
her ears. Well—no one would ever know. Here was comfort. 
From the high pedestal of her disdain she could still regard 
his downfall, unassociated with calumny. But he—what of 
his life? 

Presently she raised her head. Her eyes fell on the daven- 
port beside her. Something in its obtrusive presence seemed to 
suggest a solution of the puzzle that oppressed her. For a 
moment she paused irresolute, the pink colour flushing and 
fading in her cheeks; then, crossing the room, she sat down 
and wrote. 

Lumsden had passed the intervening time in a state bordering 
on despair. He cursed himself for the most contemptible cur in 
creation, and his one desire was that he might never vex the eyes 
of the Colonel’s wife again. 

His interview with the Colonel had made him feel more of a 
brute than ever. He was sitting in his room, in the gloom of 
desperation, when his servant handed him a letter. 

He knew the writing instantly, and found himself trembling 
like a girl as he tore open the envelope. There were only a few 
formal lines. She wanted to see him. Would he go at once? 
He did not wait to exchange into plain clothes, but put on his 


field cap and went off instantly, with his heart beating wildly, and 


his mind a chaos of doubt and hope. 

The Colonel’s wife was in the drawing-room when he was 
shown in. A scent of lilies met him as he entered. He re- 
membered even at that moment how she loved flowers. 
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She turned at the opening of the door, and came slowly forward 
to meet him. She did not offer to shake hands, her head drooped 
slightly. For one mad moment Lumsden dared to hope some- 
thing of which he was afterwards ashamed, 

Then she raised her eyes to his. 

“It was very good of you to come so quickly,” she said, in the 
direct way he loved in her. 

He murmured an unintelligible reply. 

“T have been told,” said the Colonel’s wife, retaining her 
composure with some apparent effort, “that you are about to 
leave.” 

“ Yes,’ Lumsden replied doggedly, staring straight in front of 
him. “TI have sent in my resignation.” 

“T am very sorry,” the Colonel’s wife said, “very sorry 
indeed.” 

“You are very kind; I do not deserve it.” 

The Colonel’s wife made a little gesture of protest. 

“T have been thinking,” she said, “that it is only right that 
you should know the truth. There has been a dreadful mistake 
made. Some people say it is the fault of two people when such 
mistakes are made. I—TI agree with them.” 

Lumsden started, murmuring an exclamation of dissent. 

“ A year ago,” the Colonel’s wife continued, with averted head, 
“T heard—something about you that made me—sorry. I had 
liked you from the first, and it seemed to me such a pity for you 
—for the regiment—indeed, for everyone—if what was said came 
true. And then I vowed I would do my best to save—to keep 
you with us—if I could——” 

Lumsden raised his head, and was looking at her, his eyes 
shining with a strange look of exaltation, and his breath coming 
quickly. 

“‘T meant well,” the Colonel’s wife said in a low voice, “ but it 
seems I did badly. I am telling you this because I believe self- 
respect to be essential to a man’s well-doing, and because, un- 
intentionally, I have robbed you of yours.” 

She sank down on a chair as she spoke, and Lumsden could see 
the tears in her eyes. He did not speak. He was fighting with 
a wild desire to take her in his arms and kiss the tears away. 
But he knew that death itself would have been more welcome 
to her. 

Presently she looked up at him. 

“T am so sorry now,” she said, “but I want you to make me— 
glad. A great poet has written that ‘men may rise on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things.’ Will you let it be 
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so with you? You can, I know. For you, if you will, there is 
a future. India is said to be the school of our great soldiers. 
Will you go there—and make me—glad?” 

There was silence in the room for a moment. Then came a 
hard sob from a man’s dry throat. 

“T will,” Lumsden cried. “God help me, I will!” Then he 
turned, and, with never a backward glance, left the room. 


Currrorp Mitts. 
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More Srish Clerics.” 


I may be permitted to append a few additional episcopal stories 
before passing on to the igne minores of lower yet eminent 
clerical lights. 

James Thomas O’Brien, Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin 
(1842-1875) was no common man, physically or intellectually. 
Yet his origin was of the humblest. His father, Michael Burke 
O’Brien, was or had been a Roman Catholic, and came as a 
school-master to New Ross in Co. Wexford, famous for the 
repulse of the rebels in 1798 by a noble Irish soldier, Henry 
Johnson, afterwards General and G.C.B., whose splendid courage 
and activity saved the whole South of Ireland from being involved 
in the horrors of that atrocious civil war. 

In the good old days—were they so good after all?—of 
Michael Burke O’Brien, the Corporations were Protestant, and 
yet unreformed. They had at their unrestricted disposal the 
Corporate Funds. In this case, at any rate, they made good use 
of them. Hearing of the promise shown by the school-master’s 
son, they took him up, had him educated, and in due time sent 
to Trinity Cullege, Dublin. Some still remember how he dis- 
tinguished himself, and more than fulfilled the auspices of his 
boyhood. He became a Fellow, and subsequently Archbishop 
King’s Lecturer in the Divinity School, but it is known to only 
a few that his first act, on obtaining the means to do so, was 
to repay the Corporation for all that they had expended on him. 
In return they presented him with the freedom of the borough, 
which was one of the old Sarum class. 

Bishop O’Brien was cold and self-contained, very diverse from 
hie Keltic origin and antecedents. He was known to be attached 
to the daughter of the Lord Chief Justice of the day. Some 
of the lady's relations, who did not think his lineage sufficiently 
aristocratic, waited on him in his College rooms to remonstrate, 


* See “Irish Clerics,” TEMPLE Bar, January, 1902, 
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and break off the affair. He listened to them in stony silence, 
as he would to an unfortunate student, hopelessly blundering 
in an examination, and, with unmoved visage, replied: ‘ Gentle- 
men, I thank you for your visit, and beg to inform you that 
yesterday I proposed to Miss Dora Pennefather, and was accepted. 
Good morning.” 

Bishop O’Brien was one of the olden type of scholarly bishops, 
great and diffuse in their “ charges,” but singularly unconversant 
with the geography and circumstances of their Dioceses. I have 
heard that he was about to return to Kilkenny, the seat of his 
cathedral, after holding a confirmation in Maryborough in the 
Queen’s County, in order to visit Mountrath, a town only a few 
miles off. 

Bishop R. 8. Gregg, for too short a time Primate, succeeded 
him, until he was translated to Cork to fill the place of his 
eminent father, Bishop John Gregg. Dr. W. P. Walsh, who 
is still alive, though he has been compelled to retire from the 
active duties of the episcopate, became Bishop of Ossory. He 
was a bishop of much versatility, and of extraordinary energy, 
ever on the move, and ever ready to come personally to the help 
of his clergy, in these days of clerical poverty and lack of curates. 

He was a man of great readiness of wit and speech. It is said 
that, walking in the dusk on a lonely road near Bray, in the 
worst days of the Land League, he encountered a sturdy vagrant, 
who planted himself, and a big stick, in front of the Bishop, and 
like the man at the beautiful gate of the Temple, though in 
threatening tones, asked for alms. He received a reply that left 
him speechless and astonished: ‘ Not a penny will I pay till the 
rents are reduced.” Content with his victory the Bishop gladly 
vanished Braywards, leaving the discomfited mendicant to make 
use of the strongest cavalry dialect. 

During the height of the same Land League troubles, the 
Bishop had a narrow escape of being locked up for the night. 
He was engaged to dine with Archbishop Trench ; he was late ; 
the cabman stopped at the wrong door, the Bishop ran up the 
steps, and, to make certain that there was no mistake, was 
peering at the plate over the letter-box, when two over-zealous 
detectives, who believed they had caught a dynamitard, about 
to throw his deadly explosive into the box, seized hold of bim. 
He delared himself to be the Bishop of Ossory. ‘“ You a bishop,” 
they scoffed, “look at the hat you have on you!” It was 
an ordinary soft “Jerry.” With the greatest difficulty the 
Bishop persuaded the savage emissaries of “ Buckshot Forster,” 
or “ Bloody Balfour,” to lead him up the Archbishop’s steps for 
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identification by the porter. This being done, they grudgingly 
and of necessity abandoned their prey, and the Bishop escaped 
into the light and sweetness within, with the materials for 
a good story against himself. 

The Bishop in earlier days was Incumbent of Sandford, near 
Dublin, and was most attentive in visiting the Hospital for 
Incurables, situate within his charge; having done his work 
he mounted on the top of an omnibus. The eyes of many, 
he observed, were fixed upon him, and smiles, he knew not why, 
interchanged. At last a friend seated himself by his side, and 
revealed the secret. In a fit of “abstraction” he had taken 
up a hat in the hall of the hospital, and lo! upon it in large gold 
letters was the inscription, “ Hospital for Incurables.” It was 
the porter’s. 

William Fitzgerald, Bishop of Cork (1851-1862), and of 
Killaloe (1862-1884) was a remarkable man. What stores of 
learning, what powers of intellect, what beauty of style lie buried 
in his grave! I seem to hear that silvery voice, so sweet and 
clear, alas! not unspoiled by snuff, and to see that spare and 
scholarly form, as, silk cap on head, he stepped forward, as from 
a picture, upon the platform of the General Synod, to deliver, 
upon some weighty matter, a speech that charmed as much as it 
convinced, 

The Bishop, like his brother, was an intensely conscientious 
man. The latter, Mr. Francis A. Fitzgerald, Q.C., as he desired, 
but vainly, to be called, resigned his office as Baron of the 
Exchequer, while in the full prime of his physical and mental 
powers, and all for a plan—the power of trying criminals in 
extreme cases, where verdicts could not be had under the existing 
law, by three judges without a jury, under an Act passed by 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration—which was never carried out. 
The Baron regarded this as unconstitutional, and retired on 
pension. The Bishop remained in deacon’s orders for many years 
owing to certain theological doubts that he entertained. When 
at last he saw his way through these mists, he resumed the 
active duties of the priesthood, and rose rapidly through the 
favour of Archbishop Whately, whose chaplain he was during the 
Archbishop’s latter and better days. 

I record a couple of stories illustrative of the humorous side 
of the Bishop’s character. He had occasion to speak to the 
excellent, but untidy, curate of Killaloe Cathedral, about the 
tattered condition of his surplice, and no doubt did so with all 
kindly regard to the lacerated condition of his garment and 
feelings; but his risible emotions received a severe shock, when 
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the offender innocently commenced the service on the next 
Sunday with “ Rend your heart, but not your garments.” 

The Bishop used to mention, as a powerful argument against 
delaying to bring children to Holy Baptism, that on a certain 
occasion he was baptising a boy about seven or eight years of 
age, and when he sprinkled him with the sacramental water, 
the boy clenched his fist, and cried aloud in piercing tones: 
“If ye do that agin, I'll hit ye a blow in the oye.” A somewhat 
similar, and painful, experience occurred to myself. I was 
baptising two boys, who were brought to me from another parish 
before departing with their father to New Zealand. When 
I lifted one of them up to the font, and sprinkled his forehead, 
he began to howl out: “ Ye’ve spoiled me toye (my tie): ye’ve 
gpoiled me toye!” 

Charles Parsons Reichel, Bishop of Meath (1885-1894) was no 
ordinary man. Whatever acerbity of temper he was aftlicted with 
was mainly due to physical suffering. I remember his telling me 
in 1864, when he came to Killiney to be instituted to the first 
parish that he held, which was in his own future Diocese of 
Meath, that he had come up that morning from Belfast, where he 
was a professor in the Queen’s College, “ rolling in agony on the 
floor of a first-class carriage.” 

The present accomplished and eloquent Primate of All Ireland, 
Dr. Alexander, pleasantly alluded to this acerbity of temper. 
Speaking in the Church Convention of 1870, which preceded the 
General Synod, and alluding to the draughts for which the 
Ancient Concert Rooms, where the Convention assembled in 
Dublin, were famous, he said: “it is too bad that a limited number 
of aged men, with one foot in the grave” (he himself then not 
being far past forty) “should not only be exposed to the breezes 
which play upon their devoted heads, but, likewise, to severely 
acidulated draughts from the Diocese of Meath.” 

Bishop Reichel did not imagine himself to be beautiful, and 
indeed he was not. He used to tell with gusto an anecdote 
against himself. He employed a tailor in Mullingar, and paying 
him a visit one day he saw a number of photographs on the wall 
——his own amongst them. Pointing to it, he said, “As ugly as 
life.’ “Oh, dear no, your reverence,” answered the politely 
deferential snip, ‘‘ not at all! not at all!” 

When the See of Meath became vacant in 1885, on the trans- 
lation of William Conyngham Lord Plunket to Dublin, the contest 
lay between the late Canon J. 8. Bell and Dean Reichel, Canon 
Bell wanting but a very few lay votes to give him the necessary 
two-thirds majority of both orders, lay and clerical. It was a case 
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of “ Bell and the Dragon” said some; other some, “on the one 
side all ability, on the other all affability.” 

It is time for me to leave the bishops alone in the glory of their 
Mausoleums, and the odour of their sanctity, and to pass on to 
personages of less exalted dignity. There is but one step between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, but, when there is a good deal of 
the ridiculous in the sublime, the step becomes less startlingly 
abrupt. 

There was a very famous archdeacon in the Middle Ages, Walter 
de Map or de Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, who in 1179, seven 
years after Henry II.’s invasion of Ireland, was sent by Pope 
Alexander III. to examine the Waldenses, or poor men of Lyons. 
It is not, however, with that that I am concerned, but with the 
fact that he wrote the well-known drinking song, which begins 

“Mihi est propositum in taberna mori: 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori: 
Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori.” 


In the eighteenth century another archdeacon, a Kerryman, 
Edward Day, an ancestor of mine, translated this song, and piously 
fulfilled its precepts. A single verse will again suffice : 


“Nig fixt—I’ll in some tavern lie, 
When I return to dust: 
And have the bottle at my mouth, 
To moisten my dry crust. 

That the choice spirits of the sky, 
Who know my soul is mellow, 
May say, ‘ Ye Gods, propitious smile, 
Here comes an honest fellow.’” 


Very different was the desire of saintly Archbishop Leighton 
that he might die in an inn, “ it looking go like a pilgrim’s going 
home” ; a desire most remarkably fulfilled, for, taken suddenly ill 
when he came up to London on an errand of mercy, he died in 
the Bell Inn, Warwick Lane, and so went home. 

It is recorded in our family traditions that Archdeacon Day, 
driving home from a dinner party, met with an accident by which his 
carriage parted in two; that his coachman, who was as strict an 
abstainer as his master, drove home with the one part, put up his 
horses, and knew nothing of what had happened until the morning, 
while the Archdeacon reposed peacefully on the road in the other 
segment, wondering placidly now and then why he was so long 
reaching his destination. 

Another story of the same exemplary Archdeacon. After a 
drinking bout with a Roman Catholic priest, such were the 
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tolerant habits of the day, he was carried up to bed by his com- 
panion. As Mrs. Day was expected back early next morning, his 
reverence waited up to receive her, and on her arrival walked to 
the hall door, Prayer Book in hand, to meet her. Whereupon the 
unsuspecting lady observed, “ That’s right, sir, you’re up early at 
your studies. How I wish the Archdeacon would do the same!” 
Ireland is a curious country, and curious things occur therein. 
One of the inspectors of the National Board of Education told me 
of an odd fact that came within his notice. In the same school- 
room at Gort, he saw a Roman Catholic bishop, who was a son of 
a Protestant clergyman, and a Protestant dean, who was the son 
of a Roman Catholic priest. Bishop French’s father died when 
he was an infant. He was taken charge of by Roman Catholic 
relations, and ultimately rose to the Episcopate. Dean Kirwan’s 
father was the celebrated pulpit orator, Walter Blake Kirwan, 
likewise a dean, and once a Roman Catholic priest, who is said to 
have obtained the largest collection ever made in Dublin by merely 
stretching out his arms, when ill, or feigning to be so, towards the 
children of the Female Orphan House, who attend on such occasions. 
Detachments of soldiers used to be sent to the churches where the 
elder Dean Kirwan preached, to keep order in the crowds assembled. 
Dean Pakenham was a very kind man, with a humble heart 
under a proud exterior. He was one of the handsomest and 
noblest looking men I have seen. He was fond of examining 
children in Holy Scripture, and one day asked a boy in class: 
“My little boy, why did St. Paul thank God, and take courage, as 
we read in Acts XXVIII.?” The answer was startling and 
unexpected: “ Because he seen the Three Taverns, sir.” In 
those days the venerable Cathedral of St. Patrick was surrounded 
by dens of the lowest character, now happily cleared away (mainly 
by the efforts of Lords Ardilaun and Iveagh, the worthy sons of 
the restorer of the cathedral from decay, Sir Benjamin L. 
Guinness, M.P.). The little denizen of the Dean’s Liberty plainly 
thought that the Apostle rejoiced in the hope of laying in a stock 
of Dutch courage, preparatory to his approaching trials in Rome. 
This is almost as good as the reply which Lady Elizabeth 
M’Clintock, of Drumear, received from her favourite pupil. She 
had carefully instructed her class in the moral failings of the 
Pharisees, and wishing to impress the lesson, she asked the head 
of the class, “And now what was the sin of the Pharisees?” 
“ Atin’ camels, me lady,” was the prompt reply. 
Henry Jellett,* now Dean of St. Patrick’s, is one of a remarkable 
trio of brothers, the other two being the late able and eminent 


* See footnote on page 723. 
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Provost of Trinity College and Mr. Sergeant Jellett,Q.C. For 
many years the Disestablished Church proved itself a very step- 
mother to Henry Jellett. It left him with his great ability, 
energy, and devotion, stranded for years upon years in a remote 
country parish, with scarcely any members of the Church within 
its bounds; and it is to his undying honour that he refused 
opportunities of taking service in the Church of England, which 
would have brought to him advantage and dignity. He elected 
to stand by the impoverished church of his baptism and ordina- 
tion, in which in his latter days he has attained to the high 
position, and discharged most worthily the duties, of Dean of the 
National Cathedral. 

I remember what an effect his address on church work and life 
in Ireland produced at the first and last Anglican Church Congress, 
held in 1868 in Dublin, just before the fell blow of Disestablish- 
ment descended on us. I give a quotation, but I cannot give the 
voice and manner which added such force to the words :— 


“Take the case of his” (the country clergyman’s) “preaching. How 
can he go on preaching a hundred times a year to the same thirty or 
forty people? What is he to preach about? He may speak to them of 
sin in a general way, and warn them against it; but how can he preach 
against any particular sin without laying his hand upon the head of the 
one, or, at the most, two or three individuals who are guilty, and known 
to be guilty, of that sinP It is an easy thing for clergymen with large 
congregations to write essays on ‘pulpit cowardice’; but put one of these 
brave men to minister to a small congregation, and I am greatly mistaken 
if he is not glad to ‘draw his bow at a venture’ right over the head of 
Squire or Farmer Ahab who sits undisguised in front of him.” 


The wit of Irish children is not often so agreeable as in the 
case of the Dean of Christ Church. Passing down Dame Street, 
Dublin, on the way from his cathedral, he over-heard two street 
urchins conversing. One said to the other, ‘“‘ Who's that chap?” 
“Oh,” said his comrade, “that’s Joy Bells.” Short and sweet 
and unconsciously felicitous description of the kindest and best 
of Deans. 

Another Dean whose name I may not give, is nearly stone deaf. 
His deafness is said to lead to malapropos answers. Staying 
at a friend’s house, he was asked if he would like to have a pair 
of slippers. His face assumed an expression of portentous 
solemnity, and he made reply, “ That question must be reserved 
for the General Synod.” On another occasion he was asked what 
family he had, “'‘l'wenty-six, and an immediate prospect of a 
considerable incredse.’ He thought he had been asked as to 
the number of children at his school. Just one more story 
of my deaf Dean, He is reported to be famous for changing 
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horses, and not to be particularly lucky in horseflesh. Some 
one asked him how Mrs. —— was. The reply was peculiar: 
“She is vicious in the extreme; she won’t stand the curb, and is 
strongly inclined to run away.” Needless to say he was not 
referring to the good grey mare, who, no doubt, was going very 
steadily in double harness. 

And now I think I have exhausted my Deans, all but the 
wittiest and readiest of them, my old college class fellow, 
Hercules Hector Goliath Dickinson, as we used to call him when 
boys, Dean of the Chapel Royal. He is guilty, by the way, of 
mortal sin for not recording in print his recollections and his 
stories. 

To begin with his calves, which befit his decanal office and 
have no sawdust in them. He had taken a cab or a car, and 
handed the driver his fare. Desiring more, cabby urged a 
weighty argument: “ Yer honour, won’t yer allow something for 
the calves?” “I have never,” at once replied the Dean, “ ascer- 
tained their separate value by actual weight and measure.” 

Once in the General Synod a certain Mr. Brushe, for some 
reason good or bad, made an attack on the Dean, who commenced 
his reply by saying—‘I never gave my friend Mr. Brushe 
a handle for the sweeping assertions he has made about me.” 

When the late Lord James W. Butler was on the war path 
in all his paint and feathers, assailing Bishops and clergy, 
tomahawk in hand, some ridiculous person wrote a letter in the 
papers, suggesting that as a tribute to his invaluable services 
to the cause of Protestantism, he should either be elevated to the 
Peerage, or elected to a Bishopric. Some one met the Dean, and 
said, “What an admirable suggestion! Lord James would be 
a second great Bishop Butler.” “ Perhaps so,” the Dean retorted, 
“but there would be no Analogy.” 

There were two excellent maiden ladies, indefatigable in their 
attendance on the General Synod. No matter how dry the 
business, even though it were the Thursday devoted to the 
Report of the Representative Church Body, there were the Misses 
—— day after day in the gallery, right above where the Dean 
habitually sits at the southern end of the Synod Hall, and from 
whence he fondly imagines that his voice reaches to the opposite 
extremity. One day one of the ladies dropped out of her hand 
a heavy gold-topped scent bottle. Descending from above vires 
acquirit ewndo, it just grazed the bald and shining decanal skull. 
Unconfounded, as any ordinary mortal would have been, the 
owner looked up, and exclaimed, “ Let not thy precious balms 
break my head.” I do not know whether the scent-bottle was not 
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confiscated and sold for the benefit of the Sustentation Fund 
of St. Ann’s parish, of which the lively Dean is the vicar. 

When Archbishop Trench was in a state of deep depression, 
after he had resigned the See of Dublin, and before he removed 
to London, the kind Dean used to walk with him in St. Stephen’s 
Green, racking his fertile brain to cheer him with amusing 
stories ; as they were leaving the Green one day, the Archbishop 
laid his hand on the Dean’s shoulder, and said in those deep sad 
tones with which many are still familiar: “Oh, dear Mr. Dean, 
do not let all these good things die with you.” I would humbly 
echo the prayer, and utter the wishes of many. 

The Rev. Charles Sleator was the first Chaplain of the Chapel 
of Ease of Killiney, near Dublin, the place from which I write. 
He was always a slow-coach, though a very worthy kindly body. 
Even as long ago as when I was a boy, more than sixty years 
now, my brother and I used to dread going to his church, when 
we were out here for the summer. Archdeacon Lindsay, son 
of the last Bishop of Kildare, and rector of the parent parish, 
Monkstown, was himself slow enough, but Mr. Sleator told, with 
a pause between each word, how he met and counselled him: 
“Mr. Sleator—-you-ought-to—put—-more—an-i—ma-tion-into—your- 
sermons. And-I-said—Mr.- Arch—-dea—con—what—you-say-is—very 
—good—but—it-is—much-easier—said-than-done,” 

He was preaching one Sunday on behalf of the School, which 
is now, thank God, in a very different condition, and told the 
limited congregation as an inducement to liberality, “ The average 
attendance last year was four, it is this year considerably less!” 

Another Sunday he electrified the Abdiels, and they were few, 
who remained faithful to him, amongst whom were Mr. and Mrs. 
Jebb, parents of the distinguished scholar, Sir Richard Claver- 
house Jebb, M.P., so called I believe, because he was born at 
Dundee—by announcing that “there had been a sanguinary 
battle, but that, though with terrible loss, victory had again 
crowned Her Majesty’s standards.” He had taken up an aged 
sermon, and forgot all about its contents—probably did not even 
detect the anachronism when delivering it. 

Very few give a thought to the Claimant nowadays. Are 
there any true believers in him, or Joanna Southcote, or the 
Rev. Mother Eddy? ‘The Claimant swore that Killiney was 
forty miles from Dublin; very likely he confounded Kilkenny 
and Killiney, as sorters do sometimes in their haste. He also 
swore that he went down to Tobertinan, Co. Meath, his brother 
ofticer’s (Captain McEvoy) place. The true Roger Tichborne 
was in the Carabineers with Captain McEvoy. Who remembers 
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now what I do, from my former intimate connection with the 
Diocese of Meath, that Lord Coleridge (then Sir John) cross- 
examined Arthur Orton on the assumption that there was a town 
of Meath, and a cathedral, and a Dean and Chapter, and I do not 
know what else? When Sir John came to make his famous reply, 
and all the “ would you be surprised to hear’s” were over, he 
confessed that he had been profoundly ignorant, but that the 
Claimant had been still more so. Sir John, familiar with 
ecclesiastical matters, but ignorant of Irish geography and Irish 
Church peculiarities, naturally thought that Ireland followed 
the rule of Christendom, and that all its Episcopal Sees were 
named after towns. The diocese of Meath never had a cathedral, 
though Simon de Rochfort (de Rupeforte), the first Norman 
Bishop, used the beautiful Abbey of St. Peter and St Paul 
at Newtown, near Trim, as one. It never had a Dean and 
Chapter. Instead of this all the beneficed clergy formed a Synod 
with a quaint Synodical seat of the fourteenth century, now 
in the custody of the Registrar of the Diocese. 

May I tell one story of myself and our late Archbishop (Lord 
Plunket), as illustrating the kindliness and sense of humour that 
were among the traits of his interesting character? I was 
present at the consecration of a new church in Dublin, and after 
the service, the Archbishop asked another Canon and myself 
to take seats in his carriage into town. Something led me 
to allude to the unwearied efforts for good of my father, who 
though a very delicate man had been a most energetic clergyman, 
whereupon my canonical brother, and good friend, interposed 
with the remark, not unkindly meant, but somewhat brusque, 
“ What a pity Canon Staveley did not take after his father!” 
The Archbishop did not like this at all, and looking out of the 
window for a moment, said quietly but pointedly, “Was Canon 
—’s father a particularly courteous man?” ‘The answer was 
very smart, though altogether beside the point. ‘Your Grace, 
my father was not a clergyman at all.” The story went over 
Dublin. I did not set it going. 

I think that the most effective sermon I have preached in my 
fifty years of ministry was in St James’, Dublin. It was some 
time about 1868, and it was a period of disturbance. It was also 
the period of the odious black gown, when one had to practise 
all kinds of ritualism in changing vestments. I went into the 
vestry to put on the gown, and in coming out hit my forehead 
a violent blow against the edge of a heavy oak door, broke in the 
glass of my spectacles, and caused blood to flow freely down. 
I had barely time to bathe my head extensively in cold water, 
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hold my handkerchief to my face, and consider what to do. 
I was in a difficulty, for I had brought a written sermon which 
I could not read. I ascended the pulpit, as the penny-a-liners 
say, as if it were the Matterhorn or Mont Blanc, and bravely 
gave out my text, trusting to memory for the rest of my “highly 
respectable discourse.” The congregation believed that I had 
been attacked by Fenians on the way to church; their tenderest 
sympathies were evoked, and I was told that I had been 
eminently successful. Was not that enough to compensate me 
for the double loss of spectacles and blood, not to say the 
sanguinary spectacle I made of myself? 

I shall conclude these wandering reminiscences of the past 
with an account of my “highly respectable discourse.” The 
incident occurred some time about August 1882. It was one 
of my turns for duty in Christ Church Cathedral. Mr. Gladstone 
and his family arrived in Kingstown Harbour in the Grantully 
Castle, lent to him by a friend and admirer, now a Liberal 
Unionist. With his usual energy he rushed on shore, and on 
reaching Dublin hastened to the Cathedral. He and his com- 
panions arrived about the time of the Jubilate. I saw from 
my stall that some late arrival had been placed in a seat opposite 
to me in the choir, but I had no idea who it was, till I went into 
the Chapter Room after service. Our stately verger asked me 
if I knew that I had been addressing Mr. Gladstone. My text, 
taken from the Gospel for the day, as is my wont, contained the 
presumptuous request of the sons of Zebedee: “ Master, we would 
that thou shouldst do for us whatsoever we shall desire.” The 
good people of Dublin, being somewhat Athenian in their taste 
for hearing or telling some new thing, gave out that I was uncon- 
sciously, and oracularly, uttering the requests of the Irish nation 
to the controller of their destinies, 

A Nationalist journal gave a somewhat malicious account 
of the business. It said that the congregation was sparse: it 
was decidedly large for the time of the year: that the music was 
fair: it was exceptionally beautiful. And the only truthful 
thing it said was, that the preacher, when he prepared his “ highly 
respectable discourse,” had little idea that he would have the 
author of his disestablishment as an auditor. 


Ropert STAVELEY. 


Note.—Since the above paper was written, Henry Jellett has passed to 
his rest. He died 6n December 31st, 1901, leaving the Church of Ireland 
the poorer for the loss of a remarkable personality and a saintly life. 
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An Judian Native State. 


Art the conclusion of Lord Curzon’s administration in India, it 
will probably be realised that one of the most beneficial of the 
many schemes that he has initiated during his tenure of the Vice- 
royalty is that according to which young Indian chiefs and 
other native gentlemen of high rank can, if they choose to avail 
themselves of the opportunity, obtain a thorough military training. 
Not only will this scheme not offend in any way Oriental ideas of 
dignity, but the chiefs will no doubt readily avail themselves of 
such a chance of showing their loyalty as feudatory princes of the 
British Empire, and their martial instincts inherited from long 
lines of warlike ancestors. 

For the curse of the Indian chief is inertia. As is well known 
in England, and much better known in India itself, there are 
many native rulers who regard the welfare of their States as their 
first consideration. But it cannot be denied that the tendency of 
most Oriental rulers is to look upon work as an indignity; upon 
the State revenues as their private purses; and upon themselves 
as beings who can do no wrong, above the laws and the common 
restraints of society. 

For this slackness, this distaste for everything except pleasure, 
two reasons can easily be given; the Oriental habit of King- 
worship, and—the Pax Britannica! From the time when a young 
chief is old enough to understand what is said to him, he is 
surrounded by native officials whose one object in life is to gain 
his favour ; for the favourite playmate of the minor chief will in 
all probability become the ruling chief’s prime minister. It may 
be said that the young ruler’s European tutor, or (supposing him 
to be at a college) the college authorities, should be his strong 
guard against pernicious influences; but the tutor cannot be day 
and night with his charge, nor can the young ruler be always 
absent from his State, and the moment an opportunity offers the 
enemies of law and order step in. The weaker the chief the 
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stronger the officials—so that instead of being led to think that 
his duty to his State should be paramount with him, the youthful 
ruler is courted, pampered, and worshipped ; is taught that work 
is not only a nuisance, but also an indignity; and that his 
endeavour should be to get as much pleasure out of life as 
possible. 

Is he not a prince? Are not the Treasury and the people of 
the State his to do with as he will? Why should he work (it is 
only the common people who work!) when there are horses to be 
ridden ; guns and musical-boxes to be examined; to say nothing 
of the new nautch-girl from Delhi! There can be only one 
result, unless the boy has inherent in him the qualities of a ruler 
of men. He grows up, and in due course takes the reins of 
government; but he knows not whom he may trust. 

It is an old saying that “a Rajah can have no friends,” and he 
has none—none that are disinterested. The few officials who 
might have served him and the State faithfully have been long 
ago suppressed by a horde of intriguers. He has been shown how 
to govern his State; but good government means hard work, so 
he will have none of it. Before he is thirty he is a broken-down 
voluptuary. Then he dies. 

The second reason given for the deterioration of many native 
rulers—our blessed Pax Britannica—may not at first seem a good 
one, but it is nevertheless true. In former times a chief had need 
to be a ruler as well as a warrior; if he could not both rule and 
fight, he was turned off the throne by his enemies in the State, or 
by his enemies whose domains bordered on his own. But nowa- 
days there are, at any rate, no enemies from outside to be feared ; 
and each feudatory chief is well aware that, provided he is loyal 
and does not incur the grave displeasure of Government, his titles, 
dignities, and possessions are assured to him and his descendants 
for ever. Undoubtedly this knowledge inclines many a weak 
ruler to take as little part in the government of his territory as 
he decently can; since he knows that it is the wise policy of 
Government to leave the States, as far as possible, to govern 
themselves, interfering only in extreme cases. Lord Curzon’s new 
scheme will have the effect of bringing many of the Indian 
nobility into closer contact with the best types of Englishmen— 
men who, like themselves, can ride and shoot, but who can 
combine much healthy work with healthy play. 

The Anglo-Indian is always struck by the appalling ignorance 
of the untravelled Englishman about his fellow-subjects in India. 
It appears to him that the Englishman believes India to be a 
place with a “coral strand” where mysterious persons called 
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“nabobs” sit beneath “ pagoda trees.” He does not expect the 
average Englishman to know that the Musulman and the Hindu 
button their coats on opposite sides; but he does expect him to 
know that a Hindu will not eat beef, a Musulman will not drink 
wine, and a Sikh will not smoke. Many of the Sikh officers who 
attended the Jubilee celebrations in 1897 were much astonished 
at being offered cigars and cigarettes; and the feelings of more 
than one Indian chief have in times past received a shock from 
the spectacle of a bevy of high-born and beautiful English ladies 
clustering round one of the tall and handsome members of their 
suites, while they (perhaps less striking in appearance) remained 
comparatively unattended. 

But though this ignorance of the habits and customs of India 
may strike the Anglo-Indian as wonderful, it is not until he has 
been for some time in a Native State (perhaps the only white man 
there) that he realises how very insignificant is his own know- 
ledge of the natives of India. In an old-fashioned State ruled by 
a chief fully equipped with a chariot of solid silver, a State dwarf. 
a private armoury of guns and rifles (his father having on one 
occasion purchased the entire contents of a Calcutta gunshop), 
several elephants, magnificent uncut jewels, innumerable musical- 
boxes and chandeliers, etc., in such a State an Englishman may 
hope in the course of some years to penetrate a little way behind 
the veil; but at the end of his time he will realise that his 
knowledge is, after all, superficial. 

He cannot reason like a native ; he cannot understand a native’s 
ideas; the curious compound of wisdom, childishness, dignity, 
unscrupulousness, fidelity, and duplicity, remains to him as in- 
scrutable as ever. To his English mind it seems amazing that 
a talebearer should be looked upon not as an object for contempt, 
but only for the hatred and revenge of the person against whom 
he has spoken; whilst a deliberate lie is extenuated as “a 
mistake "—the “mistake” consisting, apparently, in the liar’s 
having been such a fool as to be found out. 

Unblushing flattery, whether employed simply from courtesy, 
or in the hope of obtaining some benefit, causes the Englishman 
disgust; as does the glaring system of favouritism, whereby 
a man may be Prime Minister, a convict, Chief Justice, and 
General Commanding the State Forces, all within the space 
of a year or two. Imagine the excitement that would be created 
in England were Lord Roberts and Lord Halsbury suddenly 
to change places; or by the announcement in the papers that 
the Secretary of State for War, shortly after his release from 
prison for embezzlement of State funds, had been appointed Lord 
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Mayor of London—and yet in some old-fashioned States almost 
parallel instances could be found. It must be remembered, 
of course, that no reference is here made to those large States 
where the rulers (all honour to them !) steadfastly do their duty 
by their subjects in the face of many difficulties; but to some 
of the more obscure principalities, less closely under the super- 
vision of Government, where the rulers happen to be weak and 
the officials and their relations numerous. 

An Indian Native State is a hot-bed of favouritism ; and qualifi- 
cations for a post are by no means a step towards gaining that 
post under a régime capable of appointing to, say, a high judicial 
position a person utterly ignorant of law. It is almost needless 
to add that the judicial ignoramus is invariably a perfect Gallio 
80 far as his duties are concerned, drawing his salary and allowing 
the work to be carried on by his subordinates. 

An Englishman residing ina Native State sees and hears many 
things to astonish him. To him it seems unusual, to say the 
least of it, to hang a dacoit by means of a “ drop” improvised 
with two waggons and the top of a dressing-table; and to punish 
a felon twice over, once on his own account, and once on account 
of his absconding accomplice! It seems unusual to imprison 
the caterer at a guest house for omitting to lay in a sufficient 
stock of butter; and to raise funds for a charity by forcibly 
cutting everyone’s pay. 

Spending a considerable sum of money on a marriage between 
a mouse and a doll appears such an extraordinary freak on the 
part of a potentate that one can almost fancy oneself back 
in the days of Caligula; whilst one cannot but view with 
surprise the use of clods of earth flung from the driver's seat 
at a team of four horses by a coachman too lazy to use a whip 
for his leaders! Many a Durbar hall reminds one of nothing 
so much as a museum, where trash and valuables jostle each 
other; a motley collection of costly Parisian furniture, cheap 
sporting prints, musical boxes, coloured glass balls of the kind 
hung on Christmas trees, armchairs upholstered in satin and 
inlaid with gold, silver and ivory, the crowning curiosity in this 
remarkable collection being a wax figure of the Madonna seated 
in a small wooden chair inside a whisky bottle; this latter is 
regarded as a great treasure, the native mind having failed 
to fathom the mystery of how the contents of the bottle were 
inserted therein. 

Some of thesd articles the Chief will have purchased when 
on a visit to Europe; the rest have been sold him at exorbitant 
prices by those pests of Native States, the low European adyen- 
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turers and bagmen, who will live for weeks upon his bounty 
(for a native prince is nothing if not hospitable), and sell him 
in return bulldogs, jewellery, photographs, and questionable (one 
might say “ actionable ”) Imperial Tokay. 

Many of the superstitions and customs in a Native State are 
curious. It is lucky to employ a dwarf; and it is lucky to have 
walked under an elephant, the good luck doubtless consisting 
in the elephant’s not electing to sit down whilst one is passing 
underneath him. A person with cat’s eyes (a billa) should be 
feared ; and one should not praise another person’s children with- 
out expressing a wish that “the evil eye may be averted.” When 
condoling with a potentate on his illness, one should not say that 
one is sorry to hear that he is ill, “it has been heard that your 
enemy is ill” is the correct phrase; and when the potentate 
yawns, one should snap one’s fingers to prevent the Devil’s 
hopping down his august throat. 

A prince does not “ die”—he “ ordains his transfer.” One old- 
fashioned chief, who some years ago ordained his transfer, feared 
death so much that he would not allow the use of the word in 
his presence. On the death of an official, it was reported to 
him that the official had “gone to the hills.” So great was 
this ruler’s dislike to causing the death of any creature (saving 
only his enemies) that he ordered that mad dogs should be 
conveyed in carts from his capital to a wilderness where they 
should be set loose, and where they doubtless preyed upon each 
other until the last dog died of remorse ! 

A chief of the old style rose early in the morning, and, after 
prayer and a light meal, visited the State workshops and gardens. 
Then he sat in durbar and heard the reports of his treasurer, 
discussed affairs of State, and announced his decisions in various 
legal cases. It was the mark of a good and just ruler to give 
free audience. Being “ saving man,” the chief would have the 
doors of the jail thrown open at midday that the prisoners clank- 
ing in their chains might go forth and eat their dinners with their 
relations. There was no risk in this arrangement, since the 
relations, though willing to provide the food and thus save their 
chief's pocket, had no desire themselves for durance vile, and 
could be relied upon to see their charges back to prison again. 

After durbur came the chief's breakfast and siesta; and then 
more work, or hawking, pigsticking, shooting and similar 
amusements. On a feast-day the chief would hold a big State 
durbar, at which the principal officials would sit in order of 
precedence and present their nazars to be touched by their ruler’s 
hand; the proceedings being enlivened by the combined howling 
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of priests and nautchgirls, the strains of a brass band playing 
“Sweet Dreamland Faces,” and the bagpipes of performers dressed 
as Highlanders—black as to their faces and hands, but adorned as 
to their knees with pink tights! These durbars may still be 
witnessed by European visitors under the escort of a courteous 
official who, though his emoluments amount to only some two 
pounds sterling a month, is dignified by the appellation— 
“Superintendent for the Entertainment of European Guests.” 
The chief would conclude his day with dinner, and possibly a 
nautch—a performance which, though sometimes startling, is— 
as witnessed by European visitors—singularly respectable and 
tedious. 

There are many young princes now in India who are doing as 
their forefathers did; and who merit the true esteem and affection 
of their people. But to those who do not possess the innate 
power of ruling; to those who, led away by sycophants, might 
fall an easy prey to the “ King’s Peg,” the Zenana, and the low 
European adventurer ; to such as these Lord Curzon’s new scheme 
will come as a boon; and we may look forward to a time when 
every feudatory State in India will be governed by a chief who 
has the tastes of a manly and cultivated English gentleman, but 
who can understand the thoughts and feelings of his subjects as no 
Englishman could ever hope to understand them. 

Still, the process must be a long one :— 


“The East bowed low before the West 
In patient, deep disdain. 
She heard the legions thunder past— 
Then plunged in thought again.” 


8. C. 
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Sor a Cap and Dells. 


“Tf you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were pure gain and wholly well with you; 
Make the low nature better by your throes, 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above.”—Robert Browning. 


“ You never find time to discuss it, Gerald, never, and you can’t 
see it in my light. I know you think I make too much of it, but 
if Jack marries Flo Johnson he spoils his whole life, and you 
know it as well as Ido. Of course you don’t look at it from my 
point of view; he’s not your brother, so it can’t mean the same 
thing to you as it does to me; but I—I can’t bear to see the boy 
make such a mess of the thing at twenty-five. It’s horrible.” 

Mrs. Graham stopped abruptly. She was a pretty woman with 
fair hair, brown eyes, and an intellectual ever-changing face, 
which one had to know before one could see that it was beautiful. 
She spoke to her husband—a tall man, with a clever face and a 
stoop, who looked considerably older than she. 

“Don’t make me feel such a brute, Sally,” he said, sitting down 
beside her; “I’m willing to discuss the thing with you as much 
as you like, but I can’t think it desirable that I should come round 
quite to your way of thinking, it’s so gloomy ; and don’t make it 
a reproach to me that Jack isn’t my brother, for that puts me on 
the defensive at once.” Then after a pause— 

“You know I care for Jack, and have done so since he was a 
boy who fought with me for wanting to take you away. I agree 
with you in not caring for the girl he’s going to marry; still, it 
might have been worse. No, it’s of no use to contradict me, my 
dear,” as his wife made a vehement movement of dissent; “it 
might have been worse. Tor after all, what can be said against 
Miss Johnson beyond the fact that we don’t personally care for 
her ?” 

“ Dozens of things.” . 

“Specify, dear ; it’s not fair to convict any girl on generalities,” 
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Mrs. Graham hesitated. Her objections were numerous, and, 
wonderful to relate, most of them valid. The girl was always 
ailing. Constitutional delicacy kept her more or less of an 
invalid. And then she was common—wonderfully little common, 
when you thought of her mother and father, but still enough to 
make Mrs. Graham shudder. “It was not very much to ask that 
one’s sister-in-law should be a lady,” she thought bitterly, but 
apparently it was more than Jack meant to grant. That he of all 
people in the world, he who was nothing if not fastidious, should 
have fallen in love with Flo! And thirdly, the girl was selfish, 
that was Mrs. Graham’s firm belief; she had given her the benefit 
of the doubt so long as there was any doubt; but none existed 
now in her mind. She did not, however, enumerate her objections 
to her husband. Instead, she took her hands from her face and 
looked at him fixedly for a moment. 

“T do not like her,” she said at last, characteristically. ‘I do 
not think she will make Jack a good wife.” 

“She will make him a very beautiful one,” he responded, “I 
hope you'll admit that?” Then asshe made no answer he got up 
and bent over her tenderly. 

“T know you hate the whole thing, dear,” he said gently, ‘ but 
I’ve never seen you so worried about it as you are to-day. You've 
been so sympathetic to Jack and nice about the girl—in fact, 
you’ve been such a stoic, Sally, that I’m surprised to see you 
break down in this way.” 

“TI know, Gerald,” she answered, “but I feel depressed this 
afternoon, I wish we were not giving this dinner. I know it 
won’t go off well, and Flo won’t fit in with any of the people who 
are coming, and——” 

“And it was necessary to give it, dear, so it isn’t much use 
discussing whether it will be brilliant or not.” 

“It is never necessary to give entertainments that one knows 
beforehand will be failures.” 

“In this case I consider it was absolutely necessary. You 
know what your uncle William would say if he hadn’t all the old 
circle of friends to welcome him on his return to England. Jack 
as his heir would of course have to be there, and equally of course 
Jack’s fiancée, And by the way, Sally, as he can’t marry without 
his uncle’s consent, and the old man hasn’t seen the girl yet, isn’t 
it a little precipitate to talk as if we should have to assist at the 
wedding next week?” 

* * * * * 

Jack is late. When is he not late? And the old butler whose 

one weakness is a boundless affection for him, is giving him a few 
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minutes’ grace, by stolidly refusing to announce dinner till he 
makes his appearance, much to the cook’s righteous indignation. 
In the artistic drawing-room, with its shaded lamps and masses 
of flowers, one can hear the hum of fragmentary conversation 
which precedes the move to dinner. There are a dozen or more 
people in the room, but one’s attention is arrested by a group of 
three standing by the fireplace. Mrs. Graham, a tall, white- 
haired old man to whom she bears a striking resemblance, and 
a girl, a quite young girl, with a wonderful apple-green frock, and 
a face—Gerald was right in saying that whatever Flo did not 
make, she would make a beautiful wife. She had a tall, graceful 
figure, beautifully held; a wealth of auburn hair, grey eyes, and 
a faultless complexion. “I am delighted to make your acquain- 
tance,” Sir William was saying to her; “I have long wished to 
know one of whom I have heard so much.” 

“ Indeed, you are very kind to say so,” the girl replied; “ Jack 
has talked to me so often about you that I felt quite nervous till 
I saw you.” 

‘When I hope you perceived that I was not awe-inspiring,” he 
answered, “Ah, Sarah, my dear, that piano covered with music 
reminds me of old times. I hope, by the way, that Miss Johnson 
is going to play for us after dinner. You do play, do you not?” 
he inquired. 

“Oh indeed, Sir William, very little. Jack doesn’t like my 
playing at all, but I always say it’s a pity to give up what’s taken 
one a long time to learn; beside, it’s such a pleasure to oneself, 
even if one doesn’t play for others.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” Sir William responded; “I hope you 
will not be so cruel as to deprive me of the pleasure of hearing 
you.” 

“Tndeed, if it will be any pleasure, I’m sure [ shall be 
delighted,” the girl answered, and as he turned away she drew 
back with the proud consciousness that she had got well through 
an interview which she had feared might be a trying one. She 
had spoken truly when she declared that Jack disliked her 
playing. Love, which had blinded him to so many things, had 
had no power there. He detested Flo’s playing, and told her so 
frankly. As Sir William turned away, a fair-haired young man 
with an eyeglass crossed the room to where Mrs. Graham now 
stood, and asked in an undertone to be introduced to Miss Johnson. 

“ Your husband told me I was to take her in to dinner,” he said. 
“By-the-bye, Mrs. Graham,” he added, “how long has your 
brother been engaged? I was away when the important event 
took place, you know.” 
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“Nearly a year now,” she answered. “Why, Mr. Davies?” 
She looked up anxiously. Her instincts were quick, and the tone 
of the inquiry grated on her. 

“Why?” he asked, laughing. “‘For oh, for oh, the hobby- 
horse is forgot,’ if you want a quotation.” 

“T don’t,” she replied simply, “I want an answer.” 

He looked at her queerly for a moment. 

“TI suppose, Mrs. Graham, because curiosity is not entirely 
confined to your sex.” 

“ And the hobby-horse ?” 

“ Ah, the hobby-horse is forgotten!” he said; “ but as you say 
that is a quotation, not an answer.” 
* * * * * 

“You appear to know some friends of Miss Johnson, Davies. 
I know none, and I have a natural desire to learn something of 
the girl Jack is going to marry. Who are these Saundersons ? 
Nice people?” Dinner was over, and Sir William and Mr. Davies 
were standing in the smoking-room, at a little distance from the 
other men. 7 

“T don’t know the sister, sir, but Saunderson’s a very good 
chap,” answered the young man cheerfully, but with an uneasy 
foreboding. ‘ He was a captain in Jack’s regiment till he came 
into some money, two years ago, when he threw up his com- 
mission. They met Miss Johnson at Harrogate this spring, I 
remember hearing.” 

“And when you mentioned them to her, she appeared em- 
barrassed,” continued Sir William; “ now I want to know why?” 
Davies raised his eyebrows laboriously. 

“Then you have come to the last person in the world to inform 
you, sir,” he answered lightly. ‘“ Who can tell why a beautiful 
girl should look embarrassed ? ” 

There was a moment's pause. 

“T am speaking to you on the assumption that you are Jack's 
friend, Mr. Davies,” said Sir William at last stiffly. 

“T like him very much, he is the best fellow I know,” replied 
the young man. 

“Will you give me a plain answer to a plain question then ? ” 

“Tf I can, sir.” 

“Was there anything between Captain Saunderson and Miss 
Johnson ?” 

“There was a great deal of flirting, as far as I could make out.” 

“Ah, nothing more—no engagement ?” 

“Not to my knowledge, sir,” the young man answered stiffly. 
He objected to the catechism. 
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“Do you know if Saunderson ever proposed to her?” continued 
Sir William, doggedly. 

“T believe he did.” 

“ Knowing she was already engaged ?” 

“Not knowing she was already engaged,” replied Davies 
poeitively. 

“Then the facts are that Miss Johnson allowed Captain 
Saunderson to propose to her, not knowing that she was engaged. 
I know I’m a great bore, Davies, but I want to get the thing 
accurate,” 

“TI never said anything about allowing,” the young man 
murmured. 

“But presumably she must have known that he intended to 
propose to her.” 

“ We certainly all did,” he said, “and I don’t think much of her 
intelligence if she didn’t.” 

“And J don’t think much of it in any case,” observed Sir 
William drily ; “her point in refusing your friend was, I suppose, a 
pecuniary one. Jack has great expectations. My point is that 
a bird in the hand is always better than two in the bush.” 

* * * * * 

“Then that is my last word on the subject. You may marry the 
girl to-morrow if you care to, and if she cares to—which is quite a 
different thing by the way—on the two hundred a year I allow 
you and your pay. In that case you needn’t expect a penny at 
my death.” 

The speaker was Sir William; the time, midnight; the scene, 
the smoking-room. Sir William, Mr. and Mrs. Graham and 
Jack, were the sole occupants of the room. The evening has not 
been a success. Even Jack’s singing, which has never been more 
charming, failed to make it so, and Flo’s playing certainly con- 
tributed to its failure. She was sublimely unconscious of the 
fact, however, and enjoyed herself immensely. Sir William 
devoted himself entirely to her, and her gratification was great. 
She did not perceive what was apparent to all others, the drift 
of his remarks. He was sounding the depths—alas! not the 
depths, the shallows of Flo’s mind. He led her to talk of the 
books she has read—topic easily exhausted ; of the books she has 
not read, which the girl criticised no less freely, and—Jack was 
furious. He perceived the part his uncle was playing, and 
mentally characterised it as low. But Sir William was mistaken 
if he hoped to disenchant Jack by exhibiting Flo’s ignorance, her 
narrow way of looking at things, her want of interest in the 
subjects of her day. Jack saw it all, but in a very different light, 
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He ascribed it to her want of education, to her surroundings, 
which he frankly acknowledges to be vile, not remembering that 
if she were all that he thought her she would have risen above 
education, surroundings, everything which would keep her from 
attaining her true level. What did it matter? He loved her. 
She was the one woman in the world for him. That was enough. 
Apparently it was not enough for Sir William. 

“You may marry the girl to-morrow if you choose on that 
understanding,” he repeated angrily. He has lost his temper, and 
so has Jack. The latter shows the fact by an almost appalling 
civility to his uncle. He lights a third cigarette with a delibera- 
tion which he knows to be exasperating, before he answers. 

“T should not dream of doing that, sir.” 

Sir William laughed bitterly. 

“Not quite in love enough for that, eh?” 

Jack looked up gravely : 

“T should put it in this way: I am too much in love to be 
willing to drag the girl I care for into poverty.” 

“We will not quarrel about expressions, Jack,” the elder man 
replied. “The fact remains that you are in no hurry to tie 
yourself down to a silly scheming little flirt.” 

Jack sprang up furiously, flinging his cigarette into the fire. 

“ You forget yourself, sir!” 

“T never forget myself,” was the grim answer. 

“No?” inquired Jack, with studied impertinence in his voice. 
“In insulting Miss Johnson you are insulting the woman I 
intend to marry, if not with your money, with mine.” 

“With ” interrupted Sir William. ‘“ Will you repeat your 
remark? I do not think I can have caught it correctly.” 

“With my money,” repeats Jack distinctly, “which has yet to 
be made.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated his uncle; then after a pause: “ Have you 
any plans as to the method in which you intend to make it?” 

“No very definite ones. It is perhaps hardly to be expected, 
when I only now learn that there will be any necessity for my 
putting my hand to the plough. It is, however, a problem which 
has to be solved by most people. It is not everyone who is in a 
position which makes work unnecessary.” 

“Yow would have been, Jack,” responded his uncle bitterly, 
“if you had not made such a damned fool of yourself; you will be 
now if you throw up this idiotic business.” The young man 
looked at Sir William steadily. 

“You have not a pretty way of expressing yourself, sir,” he 
paid at last; “but we understand each other. If I may offer 
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you any advice it is to look out for another heir as soon as 
possible.” 

“T do not think there is any need of such hurry,” the old man 
answered; ‘I intend to live for some time.” 

“T am very glad to hear that.” 

“Yes, you mean that my living now is a pecuniary advantago 
to you; at my death your allowance stops.” 

There was an almost pathetic interrogation in the old man’s 
remark; a prayer to be contradicted—but no contradiction was 
forthcoming. 

“ You cannot expect personal affection to come into the matter 
after this interview, sir.” 

Sir William got up from his chair. 

“TI expect nothing from a fool,” he declared, distinctly. “If 
you marry Miss Johnson, you will be nothing else.” 

“In that sense then,” said the young man as he opened the 
door for his uncle, “my earnest endeavour will be to become ono 
as soon as possible.” 

“ Who would have thought the old man had such a devil of a 
temper?” exclaimed Jack as he came back. 

“T can’t say I think all the temper was on one side,” observed 
Gerald grimly from his corner of the fireplace. Jack instantly 
flared up. 

“Tf you mean by that, that I was to sit quietly by and listen 
to Flo being insulted,” he said, ‘I don’t agree with you.” 

“My dear boy, don’t be such an ass. I don’t say that your 
line of conduct wasn’t the only possible one. I only say that it 
wasn’t conciliatory.” 

“Well, don’t let ws quarrel, anyway,” answered Jack wearily. 
“T can’t afford to offend any more people, and you're a stunning 
good fellow, Gerald, only so confoundedly irritating at times, 
You’ve got a head on your shoulders, which is more than can be 
said of any of our family; that’s the worst of us, we're all so 
flighty.” 

He looked ridiculously young as he balanced himself on the 
arm of his sister’s chair. Long afterwards she recalled this 
evening as the last time she ever saw him asa boy. To many 
the change comes gradually ; but to Sally, who felt to Jack almost 
as a mother, the change came in an hour. A boy one day, a man 
the next. Flo Johnson could not work this change. The fear of 
losing her could. 

“Come, Gerald, give us your advice,” Jack continues; “how is 
a man, young—may I say beautiful ?—with the courage of a lion, 
and the brains of a——ob, what’s the creature, Sally ?—with 
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everything, in short, but the knowledge of a money-making 
profession, to get on?” 

Gerald laughed. “My dear boy, you’re as bad as Charles 
Tieade. Problem—how to diffuse intelligence from a fixed 
island over a hundred leagues of ocean? No, Jack, I can’t answer 
your question, any more than you could yourself a few minutes 
ago; but don’t go and do anything rash, like throwing up your 
commission, at a moment’s notice—it never answers.” 

“T asked for advice as to what I was to do, not as to what I 
wasn’t,” 

“You must let me sleep on it,” his brother-in-law answered. 
“T don’t believe in advice given at midnight.” 

“Then I suppose I may as well be off,” the boy said dis- 
consolately. ‘ Good-night, Sally; I’m afraid I can’t congratu- 
late you on your brilliant suggestions.” 

‘“‘No,” she said; then as a passionate afterthought, “but [love 
you, J ack ! 
* * * * * 

“T can’t take it in, but he’s sure to come round, Jack; all old 
gentlemen do, if you only give them time.” 

Flo has never looked prettier than at this moment in her blue 
morning gown, with her auburn hair curled carelessly on the nape 
of her neck. They are alone, The room—Flo’s sitting-room—is 
a bare one, the absence of upholstery making it a more dramatic 
background than the ordinary run of drawing-rooms for the two 
actors who stand together by the window. A mass of mignonette 
in an old-fashioned brown bowl scents the room. There was a 
long pause before Jack answered Flo’s words. 

“He won’t come round,” he said at length. ‘ When once he 
does make up his mind, he sticks to it like glue.” 

“’m afraid you weren’t very nice to him, Jack,” said Flo fretfully. 

He stared incredulously for a moment. “No,” he seplied, “that 
was the last adjective I should apply to my conduct. I told him 
he was an old brute, and various other home-truths which he didn’t 
relish. Why, my darling, don’t you understand?” as Flo began 
to protest. “He insulted you. No, dear, we must look the thing 
in the face, and be content to wait a little, unless——” 

And then he offered to release her from her engagement. He 
did it asa matter of course, almost asa matter of form, for he 
knew what the answer would be. The girl refused to be released. 
The advantages of keeping her engagement were still considerable, 
the disadvantages but slight. What an opportunity then for doing 
a generous, almost an heroic action! And so the morning wears 
away. They have spent a couple of hours together, and arrived 
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at nothing definite, when she suddenly makes a suggestion. She 
has had an offer to go abroad with an aunt for a year, to winter 
on the Riviera, and spend the remaining months in Switzerland 
and Italy. She, thinking she was going to be married at once, 
had, of course, refused, but now, with no prospect of anything but 
a long engagement, the case was different. It would be very good 
for her health (she had had that horrid faintness again this 
morning), and it would be pleasant to see something of the world. 
What did Jack think ? 

“ Would you like it, Flo?” he asked in a bewildered tone. She 
was on the point of saying that she would like it above all things, 
when she checked herself abruptly. 

“T would like to do what is best,” she said softly ; then after a pause, 
“T think that zs best.” 

He listened to her arguments in silence, 

“Very well,” he said at length, “and perhaps you will come 
back stronger; but how I shall miss you!” and then they talked 
of other things. How he would work for her day and night till 
he might ask her to marry him, and how that would make the 
time pass more quickly perhaps. 

“ But, Jack dear, promise me one thing,” said Flo; “ wait for 
something to turn up, and don’t rush into anything foolish. I 
couldn’t bear you to leave the service, dear; promise me that 
you'll stick to it for a year at any rate.” 

“ Don’t ask me that, darling,” he answered quickly; “can’t you 
trust me to do what I think best?” 

“To do what you think best, yes,’ she persisted, “but to do 
what és best is such a different thing, Jack.” 

“If I stay in the army I don’t see that I’m any nearer being 
able to marry at the end of the year than I am now,” he answered. 
“IT don’t see your point, Flo.” 

“My point is that I ask you,” she said illogically, putting her 
hand on his shoulder. “Your uncle may give in. No, I know 
you don’t think so, but still it is a possibility, and anyway it will 
give you time to look round.” 

“Yes, it would do that,” he assented drearily ; “but don’t ask 
me to give you any promise, Flo; you may trust me not to do 
anything rash.” 

She looked at him for a moment, almost despairingly, then 
suddenly changing her tactics she turned away. 

“Very well,” she said in a low voice, “then I won’t ask you 
any more, I don’t want to feel that you have refused me anything.” 
In a moment he was at her side. 

“Ah, Flo, don’t say that,” he cried, “you know I will do 
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anything you want; I will take it on faith that it must be best if 
you say itis. And it is only for a year.” 

She looked up at him gratefully. 

“ And you can write your Indian book,” she said; “ who knows 
but that that will make you rich! You know Sally thinks the 
idea so good.” 

“Yes, I will do that,” he said sadly; then he added more 
hopefully— 

“ After all, it won’t be the first book that has made a fortune for 
its author.” 

“Of course not,” the girl replied energetically ; “have a little 
faith in yourself.” 

“ Ah, all my faith is in you!” he cried passionately, kissing her 
hands and face again and again. 

As Flo stood on the top of the steps watching him a few minutes 
later, the little house seemed to her more poverty-stricken than 
ever. At the gate he turned. They were both thinking of what 
they were losing. He, the woman he loved. She, thirty thousand 
a year. It was tragic. Suddenly the girl beckoned to him. When 
he was again within earshot she spoke. 

“Why do all of you object to me so much?” she said. 

“ All of us, Flo?” he asked fondly. 

When he was out of sight she turned to go into the house 
again. 

°«T am glad I made him promise,” she said to herself. “If one 
must be engaged even temporarily to anyone who is penniless, for 
goodness sake let it be to a soldier.” 
* * * * * 

He was better, the doctor said. There was no reason why he 
should not pull through now, if he were kept perfectly quiet and 
allowed no excitement. He was as weak asa rat after the brain 
fever, and any shock would be too much for him. 

“What would you have, my dear Mrs. Graham? If a young 
man with a constitution like your brother’s will overwork, over- 
write, whatever you choose to call it, to the extent he has been 
doing, he can’t expect to escape the consequences. Still, he is 
better, decidedly better.” 

And so Mrs. Graham left the room where Jack was lying, and 
went out for an hour’s sunshine, for the first time for many long 
days. The last three weeks had aged her. In his delirium no 
name had passed Jack’s lips save Flo’s, and her heart was 
sore. Her thoughts flew back to the last time she had seen 
him well. 

“Can it be only this day six months that Flo went away, 
3B 2 
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Sally?” he had said; “how slowly time can pass!” And she 
replied that it must be a comfort to him to know that the girl was 
so well and happy. 

“Tt is, of course, but nothing will really comfort me till I see 
her again. Besides, how can I tell from her letters? She is so 
brave that she would never let me know if she were unwell or 
miserable.” And then they talked of his book, overwork at which 
had caused his illness. At one moment he was depressed about 
it, at another vehemently asserted that it was good, that it must 
succeed. “Say you believe in it, Sally, it won’t be laid to your 
account, I’m sure. An amiable little white lie like that can’t hurt 
you, and it’s such a comfort to me!” And then—was it that 
evening or the next that there was that dreadful telegram saying 
Jack was ill, and she must come at once? Since then Mrs. Graham 
seemed never to have left the barracks. 

This morning he had asked her what it was that had made him 
ill, and when she told him overwork, how his face brightened ! 

“Then if I had died,” he said, “it would have been for Flo; 
you would have told her that, wouldn’t you? I never had an 
unhealthy hankering after fame.” 

And then he asked her to send a telegram to the girl saying 
that he was better. 

She suggested that it might frighten her. 

“Not a bit of it, dear,” he said in his weak voice; “joy never 
kills.” 

With what strange persistence some words fasten themselves 
into one’s mind, These three repeated themselves ceaselessly in 
Mrs. Graham’s as she walked along. She had a letter from Flo in 
her hand. She had not read it yet; the girl’s letters were not a 
source of pleasure to her. She opened it. The first two pages 
were occupied with the expression of Flo’s sorrow. The sorrow 
jarred. It was a phrase, not a reality ; but—what did this mean ? 
Mrs. Graham stared uncomprehendingly at the paper before her. 
Flo had come to the conclusion (so the letter ran) that it was 
selfish to keep her engagement to Jack. He had worked himself 
into a brain fever already, and it showed very plainly that he was 
not strong enough for a life of continued labour. She had thought 
a great deal about it, and it did not seem right to let him give up 
his prospects for her. She knew that he would not allow her to 
make this sacrifice unless she put it beyond his power to remon- 
strate. She had therefore accepted the proposal of a Captain 
Saunderson as the best thing she could do for both of them, 
Would Sally tell this to Jack, as she thought it would be better 
for him than writing? 
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“You at any rate will be glad,” Flo concluded; “I know you 
never liked me,” 

Mrs. Graham crushed the letter between her fingers. She 
turned to retrace her steps. She did not feel surprised, she was 
too dazed for that. Neither glad nor sorry, not even much 
shocked. ‘ How was she to tell Jack?” was the burden of her 
thoughts. As she turned the corner of the road and came in 
sight of the barracks, her heart stood still. The blinds in Jack’s 
room were down. What did it mean? “ Why, what a fool she 
was!” she told herself angrily. He wanted to sleep. There 
were dozens of reasons beside that dreadful one. She hurried up 
the stairs and met the doctor coming out of the room. 

“What is it?” she cried, breathlessly; then, “ How did it 
happen ?” 

The doctor held a paper in his hand; he gave it to her. 

“Tt was that which did it,” he said; “I told you any shock 
would be too much for him.” 

She looked hurriedly through the letter. 1t was from Sir 
William. “I don’t choose to cut off my nose to spite my 
own face,” he wrote characteristically. “If you will be a 
fool, I suppose you'll want money to do it comfortably, so 
we'll let bygones be bygones, and you must try and get well 
quickly.” 

“Tt was heart fuilure,” the doctor continued. “The joy killed 
him.” 

And so Jack died in tragic contradiction of the last words his 
sister ever heard him utter. 

Several days later, when Mrs. Graham was listlessly trying to 
read, she came across a passage which startled her out of her 
self-control. She called her husband to her almost fiercely. The 
lines she pointed to were as follows : 

“Tn the devil’s mart are all things sold, 


Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold, 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay.” 


“That is what he did,” she cried passionately ; then her voice 
broke. “But he never knew it,” she added; “thank God, he 
never knew it!” 
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Dorder Sketches on the Cransvaal. 


I, 


Tue patrol had rested in the late afternoon by a creek fringed 
with dwarf palms. It was the remnant of a rather strong patrol, 
nearly forty men, that had been dodging around Oliphants River 
for some time, picking up waggons, loot and prisoners, details of 
three squadrons under the command of the adjutant. Yesterday 
they had weeded out the dismounted men, and the sick and lame 
horses, and sent them back to Sabie River with prisoners and 
captured stock, and thus, unhampered by impedimenta, had 
struck out a bee line for the Groote Letaba River, upon whose 
northern bank a laager had been formed by deserters from Beyers’ 
commando. This laager had been marked down for attention 
for some time, Kaffir reports at Sabie River having assigned 
to them the slaughter of some half dozen elephant and several 
hippo. 

The evening drew in cold and windy. I had been on guard the 
night before and horseguard that day, and felt correspondingly 
sleepy. However, hardly had I managed to get under my belt a 
steaming hot mess of stewed biscuit, monkey nuts, hippo fat and 
sable antelope meat, than a voice cried “ get saddled up,” and I 
turned to wrestle with that heart-breaking job of properly 
adjusting a packed saddle in the dark. 

Being the lightest man in the outfit, and moreover of a corps 
specially designed to serve in the low bush veldt, where the 
smaller the mount the easier the progress, it was only in the 
decent order of things that I should have been issued a sixteen- 
hand gun horse, rivalling in pound weight and inches the war- 
horse of a Cceur de Lion, 


“Ycladd in mightie arms and silver shield.” 


To render more ludicrous the absurdity, my flank man was 
mounted on a little rat of a Basuto mare, small, wiry, and very 
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wicked, who could run under my hippogriff’s belly twice before 
he could turn his unwieldy carcass about. 

Never mind, Behemoth! Immortal Pom-pom wallah, did you 
not bear me and my kit safely and honourably (albeit somewhat 
deliberately) through the divers and adventurous passes of three 
hundred miles and odd, when many a supposed better horse than 
you gave out, and even the “crack” Van Dam was sent home on 
three legs ? 

We stood to our horses, and the adjutant came in front of the 
line saying briefly, “ Distance to the Groote Letaba so many 
miles, and from where we cross so many more. Disposition of the 
laager so-and-so and such-and-such; C Squadron, who will make 
flank attack, will lead. You can smoke and talk until we get to 
the river. Mount! in single file, lead out, follow Mr. Gray,” and 
off we started. 

Behemoth’s only decent pace was his gallop, canter he had 

*none; he was very slow in his walk, and his trot without the 
“speed governor” of a gunlimber was as erratic and disconcerting 
as the racing propeller of a light-ballasted steamer in a following 
sea. I say his gallop was his only decent pace; I will amend this 
to his most satisfactory pace. It was a royal progress to ruin at 
the best, to the accompaniment of crashing timber and the cries 
of slaughtered innocents. When Behemoth and I had occasion 
to “catch up” the troop the rear files alternately prayed and 


swore : 
“Oaths, insults, filth and monstrous blasphemies,” 


for Behemoth wanted the path, the whole path, and nothing but 
the path, and cared not an oat for anyone in the way. On this 
occasion, probably because we happened to be leading file and 
could make our own pace, to my joy he strode out well behind 
the corporal’s chestnut. It was a great memory, that ride through 
ihe night, to the soothing influence of tobacco, winding over open 
ridges, dipping into fairy wooded dells, sliding down the banks of 
palm-bordered creeks rich in vegetation, and winning out with 
spasmodic plunges on the opposite bank. All around were weird 
cries of night-birds, whistle and crash and grunt of startled buck, 
whine and call of the smaller carnivora. The absolute wild is a 
thing of peculiar beauty. However, we came to the river at last. 
No smoking! No talking! Dismount and lead, and through the 
never-ending sandy bed we trudged wearily for a space westward, 
and then up the northern bank. 

Halt—getting near—forward—a longer halt. Loosen girths— 
take out bits—tie up horses. Three men told off to guard horses. 
Forward again—halt—lie down. Very weary I promptly go to 
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sleep; carbine butt in my ribs restored consciousness, another 
advance. Hark! what is that? Crackling of fire. Gray’s arm 
signals “ Halt!” and then “Lie down.” We are right on them, 
but the appointed time is an hour distant. Three sleepy nods, 
and I relapse into sweet slumber. Red hot point of a spur in my 
ribs and a tragic whisper in my ear from the corporal, “ D—— 
you, don’t snore, and wake up that indecent bounder on your left.” 
Ido so. He murmurs something about “next relief.” And so 
alternately yawning and nodding we shiver away the long minutes 
of the wait. 

At last on sluggish wings Time brings the moment; a stealthy 
whisper, “ Follow Mr. Gray,” and the C Squadron details (eight 
men and a corporal), bent double and with careful steps, glide 
away to take up position, diving behind convenient tree trunks. 
Now thoroughly awake, I view with beating heart and anxious 
anticipation the waggon tents, ghostly white under the trees, and 
the figure of their sentry silhouetted against the fire. He is 
alarmed undoubtedly, he has heard something, and peers, with 
smoke-dimmed eyes, into the black night. Oh, fool, to stand so 
near the fire! Not far from me a man slowly and with stealta 
opens and closes his bolt, and the sound is like the slamming of a 
safe door. But even as the sentry’s head turns sharply in the 
direction of the sound, with nerve-shattering shrillness the 
adjutant’s whistle screeches the “ Attack,” followed by a mighty 
roar of “Hands up! you bounders. Hands up! Hands up!”. 

Crack from the sentry’s rifle, and an A Squadron man pitches 
on his head. Red spits of flame from every tent, and answering 
crashes from the black night—“ wing wing, wong wong, bang, 
bang, bang,” for ten infernal minutes—and then it dies away in 
the clamour of angry excited voices, and the groaning of a 
wounded man inside the laager. ‘Come on!” from Gray, and in 
the faint first lights of the day we rush in and take possession. 

~ * * ” * 


Now Beyers himself was coming to interview these people with 
a considerable following, to impress on them his displeasure at 
their extended absence from commando. Rumour said, afterwards 
(and I have no proof that she lied in this case) that he was only 
two miles away when our little flutter started, and that he got to 
horse swiftly and went like a red streak to the north. But we, 
only knowing of his presence in the immediate vicinity, inspanned 
and got with corresponding haste to the south. Oh! that awful 
trek, oxen pushed to their uttermost limit, flanking patrols, out- 
lying pickets, rear-guard, waggon-guard, night-guard, horse- 
guard, eyery conceivable sort of guard in one unending round, 
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No food, no time to shoot, barely time to boil the handful of 
mealies sneaked at hazard from a waggon, with three reefs in the 
belt and an eye on the acting provost. 

Oh joyful, happy time! with everyone praying, “ Roll on, thou 
Sabie River ”—this is not even a bare existence. 


II. 


I wav been a month at Sabie River, and one day, coming back 
from the bathing-place, I met the corporal. It was our invariable 
custom when things were slack to ride in the cool of the evening 
as far as Baboon Hill to exercise the nags and get a chance shot 
at an impala or bushbuck. So I said, “Shall we ride to-night?” 

“We shall,” he replied with decision, “or, to be more correct, 
early to-morrow morning. The skipper is going up to M’Piszans, 
and you, I, that ex-sergeant of Austrian gunners and the Austra- 
lian from the bodyguard are to go too.” 

“What for?” 

“T don’t know, but I expect we shall help garrison the picket, 
so that the skipper can take most of them away on araid. Is 
Chunks ‘salted?’ I thought not! All right then, I'll send a 
salted neddy over the river for you. We sleep on the other side 
to-night and start first thing.” 

By a waning moon next morning we saddled up and started. 
By rights, with Captain Francis on Red Piet to make the pace, 
four o’clock at the latest should have seen us at M’Piszans, but 
as it happened the great Red Piet injured a fetlock over some 
loose stones before we got half-way, and lengthened the journey 
by four weary hours. ‘To me it was new country, ranging from 
thick bush to open park-like stretches, with the dust-clouds of 
startled game in the distance and the hazy-blue Drakensberg 
Mountains on our left hand all along. It was dark when we 
forded the Moochla Moubi that runs by M’Piszans, but the camp 
looked very cheery with its winking lights, and our welcome was 
hearty. As I dismounted stiffly, a hand came out of the semi- 
darkness and loosed my girths, and a voice said, “I'll see to the 
nag, old man, you go and get a drink.” Another hand shoved a 
mess tin lid fragrant with the fumes of undiluted rum into my 
hand, and another voice observed casually, “ Food in half an hour, 
come and have a wash in my hut.” 

Descriptions of how we dine and what we eat are at all times 
slightly wearying, but I cannot omit a description of the M’Piszans 
mess, which was probably unique in its way. 

A. thatched hut open at the sides, a plain home-made table 
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innocent of cloth and lighted with candles stuck in empty bottles, 
with tinned provision boxes for seats. At the head sat Francis, 
on his right the camp guest, one of the “Intelligence” just con- 
valescent from fever, on his left his sergeant, one of the two 
corporals at the bottom, and the troopers, nearer a dozen than a 
score all told, in between. 

They had had a spell of luck in the larder lately, and we 
feasted sumptuously ; soup, a looted turkey flanked with a brace 
of guinea-fowl, the shoulders and hindquarters of a duiker bok, 
a sweet composed of rice and jam, fresh bread, Kaffir beer and 
café noir. But I saw neither the advertised milk nor pickles.* 
Accustomed as most low-veldt men are toa feast one day and 
a famine next, they understood the art of taking care of them- 
selves, and had thoughtfully imported a coolie cook into the wilds. 

Captain Francis’s presence at the mess-table was not a per- 
functory custom, shambled through and hastily escaped from ; the 
table cleared, he sat and smoked and listened with the rest of us. 
I noticed no oaths nor questionable stories, but weird yarns of 
the veldt, “ghost” buck, Kaffir legend, prospecting finds and 
failures, tales of varied experience dating back to the early days, 
not a word of the business on hand. Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we—however, thank God, none of us went out that 
time. And so to bed. 

Now the M’Piszans crowd were the pick of the squadron, hard 
riders, good shots and crafty bushmen, And I had been scarcely 
a month in that corps, so when the sergeant came round the next 
morning and said, “Oh, P——, you're for the top of the Berg 
to-night, start at four o’clock,” I was deeply gratified, bowed my 
acknowledgments and straightway betook myself to the cleaning 
of my arms, giving an extra rub to my bit and irons in honour of 
the festive occasion. At four o’clock sharp I found myself riding 
single file at the end of ten mounted men, with some Kaffir police 
on foot. In front of me was a long-limbed, keen-eyed youth of 
about my own age, on a stout fiddle-headed chestnut, very staunch 
looking. He kept up an intermittent conversation with me over 
his shoulder. We were going to pick up some cattle—a soft snap, 
he vowed—if the commando didn’t catch us (said commando varied 
between two and three hundred). He thought if so we should 
have to get; (I thought so, too) scatter and get. Did I know my 
way home? East by south under the cross till I struck Sabie 
River, and cave leones. 


* Steinacker’s advertisement in the Natal Mercury: “ Rations more 
liberal than the usual Government allowance. Milk and pickles when 
obtainable.” 
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Darkness came on, and the going got rather bad. The line 
halts, then advances, then halts again. A confused medley of 
sound in front, suggestive of a resisting beast pushed protestingly 
into an abyss. My long-limbed friend grins over his shoulder, 
“ Devil’s own mud hole in front, can’t you hear J——’s grey in 
it?” 

I could. Sounds cease. J——’s grey has apparently got through 
or drowned. My turn at last, the nag drops his head, sniffs with 
crackling nostrils at the inky, slimy mass, and drops in. A fierce 
scrambling, squelching wallow, and he heaves up on the other 
side. Thus plodding on we come at last to the foothills, and go 
climbing up gentle slopes, along narrow neks, dipping into 
gullies, skirting red clay cliffs, till at last the mountain looms 
right above us and we begin to climb in earnest. Oh, that 
wicked climb! Booted and spurred, weighted with bandolier 
and rifle, dragging behind a quadruped that would climb in 
spasmodic rushes, battered by falling stones, I prayed for the top. 

What an infernal row we made, hoofs slipped and banged and 
struck red fire, irons clanked, saddles squeaked, and the mighty 
echoes of the mountain woke up and mocked us. Once a horse 
slipped back six feet and cat down on his quarters with a bump, 
and I thought a part of the hillside had come adrift, while the 
mocking genii of the mountains mimicked his rider’s protesta- 
tions. One has no idea how weird the simple exclamation— 
“Hold up! you curby-hocked son of a cow!” may sound, when 
flung in a mighty whisper from the krantz heads to the gullies 
below. But at last we come up to the thick scrub at the top, 
climb into our saddles and push on over the rolling shoulders of 
the mountain through more scrub, open places and rock. Then, 
in a sheltered glen, within rifle shot of our objective, we halt, and 
the Kaffir scouts push out. 

The cattle-guard we knew were in the habit of posting their 
men on some rocks overlooking the kraal, and withdrawing them 
after daylight. So we watch and wait for the day, intending to 
follow the picket in. Slowly breaks the dawn, lighter and lighter 
grows the East, then in comes a Kaffir scout with eager lips to 
tell us that the picket is withdrawing. A hurried disposition of 
our numbers :—“ Keep low—come quickly—no noise.” A hurried 
patter of running feet—a startled exclamation in Dutch. ‘ Hands 
up, we have you fixed—now, drop that gun, my friend!” Bang, 
bang! and the Captain puts a bullet through the Boer’s sleeve, 
and the sergeant through his hat. He does drop it, remarking 
coolly, “Ja! ek seen jij kan rek skeet” (“I see you can shoot 
straight”), Then, everything settled, they give us coffee and we 
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retire with the spoil, one hundred and fifty cattle and some 
horses. 

“A soft snap!” I remarked to my long-limbed friend. 

“Yes,” he replied pensively, “but I wonder where the com- 
mando is?” 

* * * * * 

The commando wasn’t far behind; it was, in fact, on its way 
back from interviewing Sekukuni about something. It was not 
far behind—but it was just far enough to be too late! 


ITI. 


Rep glowed the bush-fires on the opposite side of the Sabie River. 
A warm uncanny night. I, who had been on sentry since two 
o'clock, bossing up the Kaffir pickets, had heard the bush around 
hum and crackle and call and whine with all the busy comings 
and goings of its denizens. An old hyena had been scratching 
and worrying at the “lion zarieba” for at least five minutes, and 
I had just meandered round to drive him away, when from the 
opposite side of the Sabie River came a cry in the darkness, a 
long-drawn cry, horribly suggestive, in the weird surroundings 
of a suffering spirit. In the reflection of the bush-fire (it was a 
very black night) I saw my Kaffir sentry nearest the river heave 
up, blanket-shrouded, and cry, “ Who calls?” 

I stumbled back towards the river side, and met the sergeant 
who was in charge of Sabie Post. He said— 

“A ‘boy’ from M’Piszans wants a light tu get over the river, 
I wonder what news he brings?” 

“Something particular,” I replied, “or he would wait for the 
morning.” 

Down below in the river-bed a light was winking and dipping. 
Presently I met the “ runner” as he came up from the river, and 
conducted him to the sergeant. After an interval the sergeant 
came out of the block-house. As he met me he said— 

“M’Piszans Camp has been captured by Moll (the Dutch 
leader of the Pilgrims’ Rest Commando), and Francis is killed! ” 
and my heart turned cold and stood still, for Captain Francis was 
one of our best. 

He continued—* The camp will stand to arms at three o’clock 
I expect they will attack this post next in force.” 

At three o’clock the camp was alive, and buzzing with astonish- 
ment and questions no one could answer. At five minutes past 
everyone was in the trenches around the block-house, ready for 
any attack. The fitful flame of the dancing, flaring bush-fires 
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made eerie light, splashing on the sides of the prim little block- 
house by the sand-bagged trenches. For half an hour or so one 
heard the low confused mumble of surmise, suggestion, and inquiry 
hum in the air. 

Who knew for certain that the captain was killed? No one— 
a nigger brought the news—wo knew how they exaggerated. 
And then a vieux moustache who had followed Francis in many 
raids spoke. ‘ You bet, if anyone is dead it’s the skipper, regular 
daring wildcat in a fight he was.” 

Then from another part was heard a calm philosophic view. 
“ Yes, the loss of M’Piszans is all in the fortune of war, and is 
not irreparable—but ”—earnestly—“ it’s a pity about Francis.” 

Near me a man who had had a cousin or a brother-in-law at 
M’Piszans took no heed of the talk, but industriously rubbed 
down the points of hard-nosed bullets on a rough piece of rock, 
praying viciously the while, “Send them to us, we will repay, 
good Lord!” And all the time the river sang, gurgled and 
danced light-heartedly below us. 

Oh, Sabie River! Never more shall Red Piet come breasting 
thy surges and fouling thy waves with dust of the hard-ridden 
miles, bearing the lean, sun-tanned man who was Lord of the 
Veldt, Warden of the Game, and the red arrow that flew by 
night along the Drakensberg slopes for confusion of the enemy. 
Ah! hush thy voice to silence or weeping, for how cans’t thou 
laugh with ghosts on thy banks ’twixt midnight and morn ?* 

At last a chill in the air warned us of the approach of morning 
and the possible time for attack. The hum of whispering died 
away in a last inquiry, “ How far to the other bank?” or “It’s 
three to those rocks, I know for a fact.” The snapping of ladder 
sights was heard, and men settled down to their positions. The 
silence grew more and more acute ; it was no longer the hush of 
a sleeping world, it was a wide awake, highly-strung tension, 
nervously quiet. 

A faint promise of dawn rose out of Sabie Poort on Portuguese 
territory, and even the river seemed to flow with less noise. And 
whenever her song was hushed or changed its note ears cocked 
up-stream to catch the first splashing of horses in the ford. 

Bright streamers of light along the Eastern sky, and we were 
still staring at the bush just coming into corporate shape from the 
night shadows. Not a dog barked, not a horse moved in the 
lines, Even the bush was silent, that had been so merry and 
busy in the earlier part of the night—a bad sign. Bright day, 
well established—and then the spell broke gradually—a bird 

* Wet ghosts on the river bank—a Kaffir superstition, 
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sang its two notes and a trill, a mob of guinea-fowl called and ran 
on the opposite bank, some one has seen a buck come down to 
the sand spit by the upstream for a drink. One last look round 
with the binoculars, then the sergeant picks up his rifle, saying— 
“All right, you people, fall away, no fight !” 
* _ * * * 

A beautiful day, and all’s well at Sabie Post. 

W. Paine. 
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Che Bonnet Conspirators. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


Cuarrer XIV. 


Devianes called again that evening. He came in without waiting 
to be announced through the glass doors of the Peacock parlour, 
and stood outlined against the darkening sky until Marie, who 
was busy putting freshly-dried rose petals and other sweet things 
mixed up together into the big pot-pourri jars, became conscious, 
as we sometimes are, of being watched, and looked up suddenly 
and saw him. 

Then she put back her head, and laughed at him out of sheer 
joy that the end of her trial of trust was nearing! Surely, with 
these men fairly gone out of the house, away for ever, she might 
consider her duty to Jacques accomplished. Then, she might tell 
him—she meant Devignes—all that had happened; and ask him 
to decide as to whether she had done right or wrong, and tell 
him how troubled she had been, and make him tell her in return 
what she ought always to do! Surely, by to-morrow she might 
really send that message to Jacques—perhaps ask to see him— 
and get absolution! And then—and then? Why then, of courso 
she—Marie never got further than that. Fate and chance, and 
circumstance, which meant Devignes, would settle the future. 
And so, because for the first time she was letting her thoughts 
dwell unrestrainedly upon him, when she caught sight of him 
there so unexpectedly, she could not but laugh. And he came in 
three quick strides across the room, with a light in his eyes that 
she did not see only because she knew it was there and dared not 
meet it, 

There is not a great deal of making needed in the concoction of 
pot-pourrt, though the more you stir the sweeter is the fragrance 
it gives out. But if you choose to have a helper, then the more 
simple the task the more satisfactory its accomplishment is likely 
to be, since it is only an excuse for attention really given else- 
where. 
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When Devignes left, an hour later, Marie went straight up to 
her room to mark off one more square from a paper hung close 
beside her bed. A square for each hour that remained before 
those Frenchmen would be gone. Marie had made that table 
almost immediately on leaving them that afternoon. 

It chanced that she looked out that night, for it seemed good 
to her to say her prayers at the open window after she had put 
out her lamp, trusting to the light of the soft cool moon to show 
her the number of her psalm. She knelt on to-night long after 
all her usual petitions were put up, hidden by the curtain and the 
deep window ledges, and the garden was so well known to her at 
all times of the twenty-four hours of day, each shadow and each 
sound were so familiar, that to-night Devignes’ presence could 
not remain undiscovered long. His shadow fell across the moon- 
white grass, and his step, light as it was, on the turfed walk 
could not have been mistaken for any one else’s. Marie gazed 
one minute, and the next, fearful, and yet in a glow of happiness 
that bade her instinctively seek cover, fled to the refuge of her 
bed, to sleep as though the guardian angel of her childhood’s 
belief was a visible and tangible presence beside her. 

Devignes did not come in all the next day, but Marie was 
content. She preferred not to see him again until that note to 
Jacques was ready to send, and she might give it into his hands 
as though it were the weight of all these past terrible days that 
she was releasing herself from. But she went singing about her 
daily duties that day, while Lady Hepzibah smiled to herself, 
her own thoughts busy with many delightful calculations, all 
beginning and ending with the welfare of her child. 

At four o’clock, punctual to the moment, with a heart beating 
wildly with almost glad excitement, Marie climbed down that 
steep dark staircase. 

“The last time—the last time!” she was saying over and over 
to herself in an outburst of thanksgiving. 

She did not pause to knock or call, since, knowing that she was 
expected, she looked to find Drury awaiting her as before. What 
struck her, then, on opening the door was to find the whole place 
sunk in silent heavy gloom. Both doors were flung wide open, 
straight into the porch room itself, and the silence gave back not 
one single echo of voice or footstep or sound of breathing, and the 
light of her candle made but a fitful inroad upon the darkness. 
Molly’s exhilaration faded as fire before the sun’s rays, and instead 
a horrible depression seized upon her. But holding her candle 
high above her head, so that its circle of light might be thrown 
as far round as possible, she hastened through, 
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Just as she entered the porch room she heard a slight noise 
from behind the screen, and in another minute M. De la Motte 
stood before her. 

He bowed, but as though his good manners were merely so 
much a part of himself that no strain of circumstance could make 
him abandon them; the gallantry was gone, he was evidently 
exercising the greatest self-control, with his real thoughts far 
otherwise engaged. 

“Tam glad you are come, mademoiselle, I have had, of course, 
no possible means of reaching you, and I have been waiting every 
moment hoping to hear from you. A terrible catastrophe has be- 
fallen us. Drury and M. Clothilde De la Marche have never 
returned |” 

“ Never returned !” 

“They went out at three this morning, intending to make 
their way to Hastings. Whether they got there or not, I cannot 
say. They have not come back.” His tones were dry and harsh. 

Marie’s courage and capacity in the face of what threatened 
to be a crisis of immediate peril, rose instantaneously. It some- 
times happens that the energies of persons of an extremely 
sensitive temperament are braced by a sudden shock where those 
of others apparently far more robust are paralysed. 

“ Are they arrested ?” 

“That is what Ido not know. I could find out in the village 
if I had any one to leave here. Mademoiselle, may I entreat you 
to help me? Will you wait for half-an-hour and set me free to 
inquire? Something has happened. It is imperative we should 
know what.” 

All that this last event might portend flashed upon Marie, and 
she made up her mind at once. Every faculty was roused to 
grapple with the new danger. 

“Yes, I'll stay. You mean to watch M. Le Clos? Tell mo 
exactly what to do for him, and I'll do it. How long should you 
be?” 

“Mademoiselle, half-an-hour at least. It may be longer, but I 
will be back directly it is possible.” 

“Pray show me what I must do without delay, monsieur.” 

He looked at her for a moment with a gleam of something that 
meant a good deal more from such a man than admiration. 

‘I was not deceived in you, I perceive,” he muttered into his 
moustache, and led the way abruptly round the screen. “ Made- 
moiselle, I leave you with infinite regret, but this affair concerns 
the safety of too many persons for me to hesitate. I must find 
out what has occurred, and at once. Our only chance of evér 
VOL. CXXY, 3 0 
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getting away lies in this, and in immediate action. All you have 
to do is to sit here, and give the poor fellow these drops should 
there appear any change. He may talk a little in delirium, but 
will probably lie just as he is now—absolutely quiescent. And 
God grant he may just live until I can return, for your sake,” he 
added under his breath, as he strode towards the outer door. 

Marie stood and waited till softly, softly she heard the door 
close behind him—heard the key turn and be withdrawn, and 
then a faint scrunch of gravel outside. The silence that succeeded 
was so absolute that she felt as if it were settling down upon her 
like some funereal pall. She shook off the impression instantly, 
and resolutely turned to face her immediate duty. 

Le Clos lay very still. His delirium had ceased for a time, 
and he seemed to have lapsed into complete unconsciousness. 
Outlined still and straight under the coverings, he might have 
seemed a corpse already embalmed had it not been for the strained 
breathing. His face was half-hidden, but when presently he 
moved, and she rose to give him the mixture De la Motte had 
pointed out, she saw with a pang of surprise what a boy’s face it 
was, despite the wasting marks of suffering. Hardly older than 
Jacques he seemed to be, it might have been Jacques just as 
easily, she thought. At sight of him, Marie’s apprehension all 
faded away, and instead the natural womanly instinct and desire 
to heal and console something weaker, younger, more helpless 
than herself rose to take its place. She brought her stool close to 
the bed, smoothing coverlet and pillow with a lingering touch of 
compassion, and presently she dipped her handkerchief in the 
open saucer of brandy, which was all she could see likely to be 
of any use, and tried very gently to moisten his damp forehead, 
and the dark hair matted over the pillow. There was s0 little 
she could do, and her heart ached at the thought that probably 
somewhere far away there must be some other woman, some 
sister, mother, someone who loved this boy as she knew how to 
love herself, who would have given half her life to be in her place 
by his dying bed. 

The great tears rose and fell unheeded ; they were not for her- 
self, nor did any personal thought once arise during that long 
hour of vigil before De la Motte reappeared. As she heard the 
click in the lock a sudden impulse seized her, and she bent over 
and kissed the boy’s upturned unconscious face. 

“Some day I may chance to meet some of his own people, and 
they will like to know I did it for their sakes,” was the thought 
of her heart. Then she knelt for one brief moment, and went 
gently out to meet De la Motte. 
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He came in dishevelled and caked in mud, his clothes running 
water and making little pools all about him, as he stood facing 
her without a word. The seconds seemed ages as Marie waited 
in suspense, and when he spoke it was with a brevity which 
stamped what he did say indelibly on her brain. 

“ Mademoiselle, they were arrested, and with the lace! Our 
plans are therefore so far fully revealed. I reiterate that the 
safety now of all concerned, your brother included, rests with 
you. I am practically helpless. How far are you prepared 
to go?” 

The last hour had left Marie without thought or consideration 
beyond what those four walls contained. 

“Tn what way?” she asked steadily. 

De la Motte threw out his hands. 

“Mademoiselle, we approach a crisis. Had Drury and De la 
Marche returned, things might be different. As it is, I must 
simply throw myself on your mercy. I cannot move Le Clos by 
myself, I must have some confederates to help me. To-night 
between eight and nine o’clock a boat was to be in waiting, in a 
straight line exactly south from here, to carry us off. Mademoi- 
selle, we cannot go to-night, unless some further arrangement is 
made. Someone competent and trustworthy must see the Captain 
and explain, and under these altered circumstances take my 
further instructions. There is no possibility of my employing 
any of our friends in the village; every suspect has been arrested, 
every cottage is sentinelled. I saved myself just now by mere 
chance, and only got my information from one of the men five 
minutes before he himself was taken up. I was in his cottage, 
and escaped from the back door, while he held the soldiers in 
parley at the front. Had it not been that his back garden has a 

deep ditch full of water running along at the bottom, I must have 
been caught too. It prevented their surrounding the place im- 
mediately, and I hid in it and scrambled along till I got to where 
it ran into the woods. You see the stateIam in. Now, Made- 
moiselle, there is but one way. It must be either you or I who 
will undertake to meet the boat, and send someone up to help 
move this lad. He is but a lad, but ’tis nearly a mile through 
copse and underwood and over that terrible gorse to the shore, 
and it would be hopeless for one man to try and drag him down 
the cliff. Detection would be certain, and it would kill him out- 
right. Now mademoiselle, what do you say?” 
“T will certainly stay here, if you like, and wait while you go,” 
said Marie. 
“Very good. It is all I should like to ask you. But, made- 
30 2 
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moiselle, I am already being searched for, and if seen anywhere 
I should be arrested at once. Moreover, the ways of your cliffs 
are strange to me. Were I arrested—and the soldiers swarm 
everywhere—what would happen? You would be left here with 
a dying man, helpless and alone, and everything we have striven 
for all this time would be lost. Mademoiselle, I want you to be 
the bearer of the message. I shall write all I want to say by way 
of instruction, and all you will have to do is simply to take an 
evening stroll on the cliff. You frequently do, I have often 
watched you. Eight o’clock in summer is not late. At Venus’ 


gap you will see a man who, if he is one of the boat’s crew, will - 


wear @ blue speedwell in his cap, and you will greet him with 
Bon soir. He will answer in Italian. It is the counter-sigu 
agreed on. You will give him my letter, and he will tell you at 
once what he can arrange. The whole thing will not take half- 
an-hour. Mademoiselle, you will do this?” 

Marie moved restlessly. She had followed all he had said 
with a miserable conviction that his proposal was the inevitable 
one. It would be safe, and, in a way, not so very unnatural if she 
did chance to be seen on the cliffs even so late as eight o'clock. 
And it was undoubtedly impossible for him to avoid detection in 
comparative daylight; she realised that. 

lf during her moment of hesitation she had any doubts, the 
swift remembrance of Le Clos, and the possible someone waiting 
for him on the other side, dispelled them. 

“T will do it,” she said decidedly. 

De la Motte wasted no time in thanks. He merely gave her 
a look, then turned abruptly away and seated himself at a bench 
close at hand. 

“T will write what I have to say now, and deliver it to 
you, mademoiselle. Then I shall simply trust all to you, and 
Providence.” 

Marie left him bent over his pen and paper, and scribbling 
with curious intentness, and returned to Le Clos’ bedside. When 
the sound of the scratching ceased, she took up her candle and 
went round the screen again. De la Motte gave her the paper, 
tied round with a bit of string and sealed, with no further pre- 
liminary. Then taking the candle from her hand he preceded 
her to the little door. 

Marie paused there for one moment. 

“We shall probably not meet again, monsieur. I shall do 
this, your last bidding, and then leave the rest in your hands. 
Your friends will come, of course, and you will be ready for them. 
In any case, I shall tell your messenger that I can do no more, 
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and that he must manage to come up here in person if there is 
anything more to be arranged. I shall tell him to knock four 
times with a pause between each knock, so that there need be no 
mistake. Is this clear, monsieur, and as you wish?” 

De la Motte’s face and gleaming eyes were in shadow, but ho 
answered in distinct and emphatic tones enough. 

“Certainly, mademoiselle. Parfattement!” 

“Then—bon voyage. It is all I have left to say.” 

She held out her hand, but apparently he did not seo it, 
darting forward at that moment to release her cloak from a 
splinter in the lintel. He bowed most profoundly in farewell, 
however, in true Gallic fashion, as she went up the steps. 

“Adieu, chere demoiselle,” he said in reply. ‘“ Bon voyage,” 
he added to himself with a complete change of tone as he picked 
his way cautiously back, “is what I should wish you, I am of 
opinion!” His smile was sardonic, and full of a certain triumph. 
Reaching the porch room again he poured out a tumblerful of 
brandy and water, and then :— 

“The position is at least saved, though the cause is lost,” he 
murmured meditatively. ‘Meanwhile, bon voyage to the demoi- 
selle, and vive ! Empereur !” 

He emptied his tumbler at a draught. 


CHAPTER XY. 


Ir was nearly six o’clock by the time Marie was again in her 
room, and for two things, otherwise to be reckoned as misfortunes, 
she found herself giving thanks—Devignes’ expressed intention 
of not again visiting them that day, and Lady Hepzibah’s head- 
ache. It meant that her long absence had passed unnoticed; that 
the fact of her being an hour late for dinner would provoke no 
particular comment; and that she would be able to come and 
go on her present errand without any inconvenient questions 
being asked. 

She ate her dinner, paid a visit to Lady Hepzibah, informed the 
servants that she was going out for a walk and might not be back 
till late, when she would probably go straight to bed, and by 
eight o’clock was speeding cautiously through heather and gorse 
to the rendezvous. The broad turfed sweep of cliff stretched fair 
before her under the setting sun, and everything in Nature was 
crying out to her for admiration in the dewy freshness of the 
evening after the sultriness of the day. But Marie had neither 
eyee nor hearing nor thoughts for anything but just the immediate 
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necessity impelling her forward—the breaking through the prickly 
gorse, and the picking her way over rough places. 

De la Motte’s letter was within the body of her gown, and she 
held it tightly clasped there with one hand, while with the other 
she tried to keep the heavy folds of her cloak from catching on 
the prickles. Progress was slow, and, moreover, eager as was her 
desire to accomplish the duty, her heart was leaden within her. 

Venus’ Gap is but an opening in the cliff edge, with steps 
roughly cut out in the chalk leading down upon the beach. 
Unless you knew just where it came along the line, you might 
well miss it, for the mouth of the staircase is both narrow and 
well-covered with bushes and hanging shrub, which clothe all 
the face of the cliff to the very shingle for miles along that part 
of the coast. Thick and close and outspreading they grow, covert 
for any number of men winding up that secret way. 

Marie knew the Gap well enough, for it had been her child- 
hood’s way of getting quickly to the shore, while the ordinary 
shelving road meant a mile of extra walking. But scan cliff and 
beach and shore as she might there was no sign of any human 
presence. Except for the gulls circling inland over her head, 
and screaming at her and at each other, she was alone. 

“There'll be bad weather coming up,” observed Marie with a 
sage shake of her head. She drew her cloak round her with an 
instinctive shudder as the thought of the night voyage to be 
made crossed her mind, and felt a pang of compassion for the 
travellers. 

But cloudless as yet was the wide cover of blue sky, and not a 
breath of wind stirred the smooth expanse of mirroring glass at 
her feet. The tide was full; and listening to the monotonous 
chant of its swelling under-currents, and watching the play of light 
and shade across it, insensibly she lost consciousness of time. 

The sinking sun was marking out a farewell path of glory, 
growing brighter and wider in its passage till it lost itself in the 
intensified glow where the sunset made heaven and sea one. 
Marie’s thoughts travelled with it, as her eyes mechanically 
traced its way—far into that indefinite land of dreams which 
surely alone could be its goal! She watched till the dropping of 
the sun behind the horizon line, and the gradual dimming of the 
brilliant tones of colour brought her back to earth with a sudden 
start. Then it occurred to her how foolish it was to be standing 
in full relief against a cloudless sky, in such a position that no 
one happening to be on the look-out could fail to see her half 
a mile off. After all, it would be both quicker and safer to go 
down just a little way and meet the messenger. 
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The steps were shelving and irregular, and the dew had made 
their mixture of clay and chalk sticky and dangerously slippery. 
Some of them were two or three feet in depth, and the over- 
hanging briars, which prevented any possibility of seeing the way, 
made descent doubly difficult. She got on bat slowly, and half- 
way down was glad to pause for rest. Here, just turning a little 
aside, was a sort of natural platform or landing-stage to the first 
flight, where out of the cliff there bubbled a fresh-water spring, 
forming under the shadow of bracken, fern and briars, a clear 
shallow pool of constantly running water. Glad to take breath 
after her exertions, Marie knelt down on the narrow cleared space 
of turf around it, and bending over scooped up some of the water 
in the hollow of her palm. Straightening herself again, she saw 
at that moment, rising from below, a cap crowned with speedwell. 

“ Bon soir,” said Marie, rising hastily and feeling as if she were 
acting in some ‘Arabian Nights’’ tale, and here was the Geni 
rising in answer to a draught from the magic fountain ! 

The bright blue eyes, matching the speedwell, and set in a 
fair, bearded face, had no sooner caught sight of her than the 
countersign was uttered. In another moment the owner of the 
cap stood beside her. Marie looked at him gravely, and thought 
him a strange specimen of an Italian. Not that she knew many 
Italians, but this brawny, blue-eyed son of Anak was surely more 
of a northerner. 

But when, after reading the letter she handed him in silence, 
he turned to address her, it was with a torrent of words in a 
language perfectly incomprehensible, and in what she could only 
suppose was his native tongue. At any rate, she understood 
nothing. 

Marie shook her head; he only continued gesticulating and 
talking the faster. She tried to explain—first in English and 
then in French—a little impatiently, for this was an unexpected 
variation from what she had been led to expect. All he did was 
to shake his head vigorously, meanwhile standing in such a way 
in the narrow entrance to the platform as to bar her return 
journey. 

Marie began to feel extremely annoyed. She finally gave up 
the unequal struggle, shook her head decisively several times, 
and motioned to him abruptly to stand aside and let her go back 
up the cliff. But the instant he perceived this intention, his 
volubility ceased; he seized her by the coat sleeve with one hand, 
and with the other he pointed down the cliff. Marie hesitated 
& moment, and then looked in the direction indicated. Peering 
over, she saw under the lee of the cliff a group of three or four 
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men, and it dawned upon her that being unable to explain him- 
self he possibly wanted her to accompany him a little further down 
so that they might interpret. She felt aggrieved; she wanted 
to return, and, besides, this was hardly fair treatment after what 
De la Motte had said would be the limit of all she had to do. 
But it was really such an unsatisfactory meeting, and so reluctant 
did she feel to leave the affair in these incompetent hands, that 
she felt obliged to do as he wished. Anything was better at this 
last moment than an untoward mischance in the plan. Signing to 
him therefore to precede her, she signified her willingness to 
follow him down the cliff. He hurried on, leaping like a deer 
from point to point, while Marie, obliged to be more cautious in 
her long garments, went slowly behind. She had reached the 
last step but one, her eyes and hands fully occupied, when a cry 
from above startled her. She glanced up, had a sort of instan- 
taneous impression of men scrambling down the cliff behind her, 
looked round again at the men awaiting her at the foot, and next 
instant found herself enveloped in a dark cloak thrown tightly 
over her head, lifted off her feet, and carried rapidly over the 
shifting shingle. Her arms were pinned to her side, the folds of 
cloth pressed round her face stifled voice and breath. The hoarse 
monotone of the sea rose and fell with the hideous grating of the 
beach as her bearer and his companions plunged ankle deep in the 
yielding stones, and then with a jerk and a bound dragged them- 
selyes out again. It was a nightmare of sound. Consciousness 
was slipping from her; she seemed dimly aware of the grating of 
a keel, the swish of the parting waters, the rush of feet, mingled 
with the rough shouts of men, and then came oblivion. 

Marie opened her eyes upon a star-lit sky, deep and calm and 
black above her. She thought she must be lying face upwards, 
but her senses were paralysed, and all thought was resolved into 
speculation as to what the curious constant opening and shutting 
of bright little eyes so far, far up above her meant. Then she 
became aware of damp fresh air upon her cheeks, and wrinkling up 
her forehead cautiously she felt her skin stiff with crusting salt. 
This is something to do with the sea, she thought. Then there 
fell on her ears the sound of a peculiar hard rabbing, with an 
occasional squeak to vary its monotone; surely it could be 
nothing but the screw of oars as they turned rhythmically in the 
rowlocks! She put out one hand and felt the side of a boat. 
Consciousness, full and complete, returned. Marie raised her 
head, and looked about her. 

It was night: starlit, but just now moonless, for there were 
heavy clouds here and there. She found that she was lying in 
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the bottom of a boat, wrapped in a big military cloak. Beside her 
in the stern a man was sitting; but from the level where she lay 
only his hands hanging over his knees could be seen. They were 
those of a gentleman—no hewer of wood or drawer of water this! 

Opposite her, and rowing stroke, was the blue-eyed Italian: in 
the seat behind him rowed another equally powerful man, and in 
the bows hunched up together she saw two others. At some little 
distance she perceived the outline of another boat-load following 
hard on. And at this stage, beyond all and every other feeling, 
curiosity gripped her. She raised herself into a sitting position, 
looked round at the man beside her, and gasped outright. It was 
M. De la Motte, and he sat surveying her with a certain amused 
speculation which more than anything else, like a shock of cold 
invigorating water, brought her self-control surging back in full 
tide. 

“TI thought I could not mistake your hands,” she observed. 
“ Kindly allow me to sit up.” 

“Do you feel quite equal to it?” inquired De la Motte with 
paternal solicitude, and his gracious impenetrable manner at its 
best. “ Pray allow me to assist you! Now you must drink this 
—no don’t refuse, you must indeed. And let me put that cushion 
behind you. See, there’s plenty of room here on the stern seat 
for both of us. Is that comfortable? How rejoiced I am to see 
you have recovered !” 

“T can assist myself, I thank you,” replied Marie shortly. 
“Neither do I require any brandy.” 

De la Motte only held up his flask to catch what light he 
might, and then carefully poured out a modicum into the cup he 
was holding. 

“Oh yes, dear mademoiselle. ’Tis night, and cold, and it would 
be lacking in that superb self-command you have exhibited in so 
high a degree to refuse my ministrations now because—you do 
not quite comprehend their import!” 

Marie submitted in silence to drink what he offered her. He 
took the cup again with perfect gravity of demeanour, and 
proceeded to pile up cushions behind her, placed one for her feet 
to rest on, and folded another rug over her knees. 

“We can now talk quite comfortably,” said he. “You will 
listen to me, mademoiselle ?” 

“TI must,” said Marie with a sweeping glance round. Anger, 
real and intense, seized hold of her to the exclusion of fear. 

“Oh no, you might sleep,” replied M. De la Motte. “But I 
am sure you wish to be enlightened quite as much as I to explain. 
We deal in explanations as with counters in this affair,” he added 
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thoughtfully. ‘Poor substitutes for marketable coin, they serve 
to mark the progress of the game. Tell me, mademoiselle, you are 
naturally thinking hard thoughts of me?” 

Marie replied with an uncontrollable flash of the eyes. 

“Tell me why you should presuppose that, and my reply will 
be ready.” 

He nodded as if in approval of this touch of defiance, and was 
silent some few minutes, gazing over the dark heavy water. 
Marie looked too, and guessed from its look that they must be far 
out at sea. 

He seemed to have an intuitive and really diabolical way of 
answering unspoken questions, she noticed, not for the first time, 
as he took out his watch and tried to read its face. 

“Tt must be past midnight, and we are nearly in mid-Channel,” 
he observed. “It will be several hours before we can possibly 
arrive; my recital would while the time away for you.” 

“And where do you mean to take me?” exclaimed Marie, 
suddenly arousing to the full consciousness of her position. She 
turned upon him with'blazing eyes. “Answer me, M. De la Motte! 
Where am I being taken? But I suppose it is useless for me to 
expect a truthful reply.” 

M. De la Motte met her eyes steadily with his own cold ones, 

“You are right to reproach me. I have used you, I own it, to 
serve an end—not my own, God forbid, mademoiselle!” He 
paused, and the gravity of his expression deepened till despite 
herself Marie caught something of his mood. 

“Had there been anything personal in all this, mademoiselle, I 
swear to you, on the faith of a nobleman and a Christian, you 
should not have been involved. I am old enough to be your 
father; did I ever tell you by the way that I knew him? We 
were comrades in old days in Paris. If only for that remembrance 
no hair of your head should have been touched. But this is no 
personal matter: I am acting, I have acted, with all indeed 
concerned, merely as means to a glorious, a noble end! Is it 
necessary for me to speak to your father’s daughter of what may 
be sacrificed willingly for the sake of a cause? For the sake of 
devotion to a Sovereign? I am sure not. Is it not because 
you have been actuated by motives far above any selfish, egotistical 
ideas of personal advantage that it has been possible to involve 
you at all? Mademoiselle, will you let me tell you a story: it 
will not take long, and it is true?” 

All the time he had been speaking in low incisive tones which 
vibrated with earnestness, and Marie’s eyes gazed deeply into his, 
fascinated by this glimpse into the strong, dominant, inner 
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personality of a genuine enthusiast. The flippancy of the man of 
the world had slipped from him like a snake’s discarded skin. 
And for herself all lesser feelings were absorbed in interest. 

“Tell me,” she said, and forgot in that moment all that was 
strange in that midnight hour of intercourse under the mocking 
stars. 

“T will tell you the story, mademoiselle, as of a friend of mine. 
It is of a man who is as a god amongst men, whose destiny has 
drawn to him, as a magnet draws to itself every atom of true steel 
that comes within its radius, every personality capable of appre- 
ciating and adoring greatness, true and indisputable! Mademoi- 
selle, the stars in their courses have bowed to him, and mortals 
can but follow in his wake. I have had the honour of being 
numbered amongst those privileged to see and know him most 
nearly. I told you before of the friend for whom Le Clos had 
given his life, and M. Clothilde and I risked our liberty. It is in 
his service that I have not scrupled to use every tool in my power 
—mademoiselle, it is the sometime conqueror of Europe of whom 
I speak, remember I am a Frenchman—it is the great Napoleon I 
mean,” 

Marie was hanging upon his words now. De la Motte dropped 
the note of passionate fervour. And his next sentences were 
delivered with the clearness of a practical mind descending into 
the arena of daily life and dealing with its facts. 

“The case stands thus. Our Emperor, as you know, left the 
field of Waterloo to the Allies. The Allies were eager for his 
blood, his liberty, his life, but they did not know where or how to 
find him! Well, mademoiselle, you deserve the truth if anyone 
in this world does, and you may believe I am telling it when I 
assure you that nothing now can make the least difference to him. 
If it could,” he added, with a tinge of humour, “I would possibly 
not answer so candidly for myself! Unknown and untraced, save 
for a few chosen and devoted adherents, he made for the coast. 
His friends were always on the alert; already they had devised 
means of escape for him, Many countries were thought of, bat 
America of all others seemed to offer the fairest field. But it was 
found well-nigh impossible to leave; up and down, all along, every 
inch of the coast was hourly watched by your British ships. 
Before the Emperor had arrived at Rochefort, we had discovered 
but one hope of an asylum. Curiously enough (but fate is always 
ironic), it was to be with his bitterest foes! Communication with 
France has long evaded all surveillance, as you know—I speak of 
the smuggling trade. By this medium correspondence was entered 
into with his friends, notably ourselves, on this English side. All 
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went well fora time, Our good angel, Dr. Snape, who for years 
had found safety as an exiled and prosecuted clansman on French 
soil, undertook the main task. He promised a safe asylum in his 
house for a time, until, suspicion being allayed, the trip across to 
America might be undertaken. We—De la Marche, and myself— 
came over secretly as his guests to make arrangements on this 
side of the water. Poor Le Clos,” De la Motte crossed himself 
piously with a muttered prayer, “was the chief agent on the 
other. He crossed on that fatal Friday—ho might have known 
such a day would have been disastrous. Whether some traitor 
betrayed us, we shall never know now, but your Commandant and 
my old friend, my Lord of Carisbrooke, were on the alert. You 
know the rest from that standpoint, mademoiselle ? ” 

“ But from yours?” 

“Ours? Ah, indeed! Well, Le Clos that night was bringing 
over despatches from the Emperor, with the final arrangements. 
Those were contained in that disastrous bale. But imagine our 
feelings, mademoiselle, when we learnt after that affray on Friday 
night, the lace and despatches had totally disappeared. Le Clos 
never recovered consciousness. We had no means of knowing 
what had been concerted: or how to warn the Emperor. Then 
came Dr. Suape’s arrest. We were with him, but escaped and 
took shelter in a public-house on Pevensey Marsh till Drury 
brought us word of the sequel—of your gallant befriending of 
Le Clos. We have to thank you for all our lives, mademoiselle !” 

He stopped, and raised Marie’s hand to his lips. 

“Drury meant well, but is but a bouwrgeois—no one could 
confide absolutely in him. Mademoiselle, you were our only 
refuge.” 

Marie passed over this equivocal compliment. 

“Our last and only hope was to get news of that lace—which 
we did, you know how. Mademoiselle, I fear I must now confess 
to having woven for you a tissue of falsehoods.” 

“Tell me only the truth now!” 

De la Motte resumed his evasive manner, as Marie could not 
but feel. 

“ Ask me any questions you please, mademoiselle,” he replied. 

“That is no Italian!” said Marie abruptly. 

“He? Oh, no! An Englishman domiciled in Holland—to 
escape consequences. He was once in your Navy, but disliked it, 
and went without farewell. The most useful people, mademoiselle, 
are those under a cloud, let me tell you! For they will do any- 
thing to avoid daylight!” 

“ Why did he pretend not to understand?” 
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“Qh, mademoiselle, difficulties sometimes teach us the gift of 
other tongues than our own!” 

“Ts that M. De la Marche I see in the stern of that boat 
following us?” 

The moon had gleamed out for a moment, and her senses, 
suspiciously alert, had caught a momentary glimpse of the boat- 
load astern. 

“Tt is.” 

“ How comes he here? Wasn’t he arrested? Wasn't Drury?” 

“ Mademoiselle, Drury was arrested, and with the despatches 
but De la Marche escaped.” 

“Then why could not he have taken the message? And was it 
all pre-concerted—oh, monsieur, did you mean me to be carried 
off? Oh, why, why, why?” 

Her eyes were big with reproach, and with dawning fear. 
Gradually the mental horizon was clearing. Rapidly her mind 
wags passing in review the long train of recent events, and the 
cry she gave was that of some snared bird who all at once becomes 
conscious of the serpent’s coils closing round it. 

“Pray, only tell me!” 

De la Motte thought carefully over what he should, indeed, say. 
The whole truth, he decided, in common justice he could not tell ; 
as means to an end he held what he had done to be perfectly 
justifiable, but it was really difficult to be quite candid with 
Marie, the unconscious helpless tool, sitting actually beside him. 
It was surely best to spare her feelings! 

He decided to suppress how entirely the scheme had been pre- 
concerted, from the moment when the arrest of Dr. Snape had 
made fresh plans imperative; and the finding of Le Clos in such 
safe quarters had suggested one. The arrest of Drury and the 
despatches had merely meant another turn of the screw, necessi- 
tating a readjustment with more speedy development of their 
plans. It had rendered escape imperative, with immediate 
warning conveyed to Napoleon at all hazards. De la Motte had 
himself given the final instructions as to Marie’s capture to the 
boat’s crew in the letter she had innocently carried. 

“We were obliged to come to-night, mademoiselle. But already 
we were followed. Hardly had you got to the cliff than I started, 
with poor Le Clos, De la Marche assisting me. We wished you 
to go alone and first—mademoiselle, pardon me, we dared not 
leave you!” 

Marie sat silent. Then she spoke in a very low voice: “ Where 
are you taking me?” 

“Mademoiselle, the end of your voyage shall be—the great 
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Napoleon! I swear to you that by the next tide, all being well, 
you shall be sent back with an English crew! And there are 
thousands of men and women who would gladly be in your place ! 
Think, an interview with the greatest conqueror the world has 
ever seen! ” 

“They are welcome,” said Marie shortly. 

“Oh, mademoiselle; so we reject the left hands of the 
gods, wanting the right, and forgetting they never give with 
both.” 

“ Who is in that further boat? M. Le Clos? I see some one 
lying down.” 

De la Motte crossed himself. “It was Le Clos!” he said 
solemnly. 

Marie relapsed into silence, and resting her hands on the 
gunwale, buried her face in them. She thought no longer, 
because she no longer cared, about her personal safety, but her 
heart in miserable longing swept back towards those she had 
left behind. Oh, what would they be thinking, enduring, suffering 
on her account ! 

The rhythmic swing of the steady oars and the dripping water 
alone broke the stillness. The wind began to rise and moan softly, 
and the swell increased; a few drops of rain mixed with the spray 
from the dashing oars. Wrapped tightly in his cloak, De la Motte 
leaned back immovable, and the expression in his face grew tenser 
every moment. Every now and again, he took out his watch, 
vainly endeavouring to read its face; but it was easy to know by 
the increased strain of the heaving water against the oars, and 
the plunge of the boat as she answered to the rowers, that the 
pace was slackening. The two boats were close alongside, and 
the breath of the men sounded short and sharp now between their 
teeth. De la Motte swore gently and continuously to himself; 
he knew that for the last hour the progress had lessened by just 
half what it had been before. , 

And light as he had made of it, he knew that their boats had 
been sighted when scarce a mile out, and that the English cutters 
were after them, swift and keen. 

It was fruitless to expect to distance them in those open boats 
—he had never hoped it. But in the dark no one could say what 
might not chance, and the Dutch lugger standing out as far as 
she dared to meet them, beating up and down Channel, would not 
now be far off. He was busy commending himself to luck and his 
patron saint, but when all at once in a sudden lull of the wind he 
caught the swish of churning water close at hand, and a rift in 
the clouds showed that it was no Dutch lugger pressing hard 
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upon them, the same light revealed his face set harder than man 
had ever seen it, 

Marie, starting round as the first shot whizzed athwart 
their bows, caught sight of it, and she recoiled before it, with 
her first experience that night of absolute terror. Over her 
rushed in overwhelming force the realisation of her utter 
helplessness. 

He was standing upright, his person displayed as an open 
target before there was time for another shot to be fired. 

“Hold! Idemand parley. Cease firing. Is my Lord of Caris- 
brooke on board ?” 

Devignes’ voice, ringing and clear, came out of the darkness, 
in sharp crisp accents. 

“Tam here. Who speaks?” 

“The Baron de la Motte. We have met before. I demand 
speech for two minutes, and then fire if you please. We can offer 
no resistance.” 

“Say on.” 

Then De la Motte spoke his last words to Marie, his voice hard 
as forged metal. 

“You asked why, mademoiselle? I tell you now you are here 
in the service of the Emperor. I will show you how!” 

He straightened himself as he spoke. 

“Monsieur! We have on board here with us a lady of your 
acquaintance, Mademoiselle Maclean. The next shot fired from 
you, whatever its destined goal, goes through her. Will you take 
her, and let us pass?” 

Marie heard as if in a dream. 

“T repeat it on the faith of a De la Motte, as you have known 
me of old!” 

The boats and the cutter were swinging close alongside each 
other, and as the moon peeped out again, the faces of all were 
clearly to be seen. 

“We are fugitives, throwing up the sponge! Will you take our 
hostage? Iam not playing.” 

And the stern significance of his tone thrilled more than one 
listener with horror. 


Then Marie woke as from a nightmare to find herself suddenly 
face to face with Devignes. 

There were men supporting her on either side, as she stood 
swaying, it seemed to her dazed consciousness, on the brink of 
the dark yawning gulf of black water. Devignes leaning forward 
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was speaking her name, slowly and clearly, as if she needed to be 
roused from sleep. 

For one instant the kindly moon shone out again, and in the 
light of what she read in his face, she realised that it was life 
that beckoned to her. He held out his arms, and she left the old 
world of terrors behind her once for all, as she sprang straight 
into them. 


Lady Hoepzibah, leaning on the Commandant’s arm, wore the 
Bonnet at Marie’s Wedding ! 
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